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VASTNESS. 


5, 
Many a hearth upon our dark globe sighs after many a 
vanish’d face, 
Many a planet by many a sun may roll with the dust of 


a vanishd race, 


Ii. 
Raving politics, never at rest—as this poor earth’s pale 
history runs,— 
What is it all but a trouble of ants in the gleam of a 


million million of suns ? 


ITI. 
Lies upon this side, lies upon that side, truthless violence 
mourn’d by the Wise, 
Thousands of voices drowning his own in a popular torrent 
of lies upon lies ; 
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Vastness. 


IV. 
Stately purposes, valour in battle, glorious annals of army 


and fleet, 


Death for the right cause, death for the wrong cause, 


trumpets of victory, groans of defeat ; 


¥, 
Innocence seethed in her mother’s milk, and Charity setting 
the martyr aflame ; 
Thraldom who walks with the banner of Freedom, and recks 


not to ruin a realm in her name. ' 


vi. == 
Faith at her zenith, or all but lost in the gloom of doubts 
that darken the schools; 
Craft with a bunch of all-heal in her hand, follow’d up by 


her vassal legion of fools ; 


VII. 
Pain, that has crawl’d from the corpse of Pleasure, a worm 
which writhes all day, and at night 
Stirs up again in the heart of the sleeper, and stings him 


back to the curse of the light; 


Vill. 


Wealth with his wines and {his wedded harlots; Flattery 
gilding the rift of a throne; 


Opulent Avarice, lean as Poverty; honest Poverty, bare to 


the bone ; 























TX. 


Love for the maiden crown'd with marriage, no regrets for 
aught that has been, 
Household happiness, gracious children, debtless competence, 


5 


golden mean ; 


x. 
National hatreds of whole generations, and pigmy spites of 
the village spire ; 
Vows that will last to the last death-ruckle, and vows that 


are snapt in a moment of fire ; 


XI. 
He that has lived for the lust of the minute, and died in 
the doing it, flesh without mind ; : 
He that has nail’d all flesh to the Cross, till Self died out 


in the love of his kind; 


XII. 
Spring and Summer and Autumn and Winter, and all 
these old revolutions of earth ; 
All new-old revolutions of Empire—change of the tide— 


what is all of it worth ? 


XIII. 
What the philosophies, all the sciences, poesy, varying voices 
of prayer / 


All that is noblest, all that is basest, all that is filthy 


with all that is fair? 
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Vastness. 


XIV. 
What is it all, if we all of us end but in being our own 
cerpse-coffins at last, 
Swallow’d in Vastness, lost in Silence, drown’d in the deeps 


of a meaningless Past ? 


4 A 
What but a murmur of gnats in the gloom, or a moment’s 


anger of bees in their hive /— 


Peace, let it be! for I loved him, and love, him for ever: 


the dead are not dead but alive. 


TENNYSON. 
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lr is with some diffidence that I have 
elected to address you to-day on the 
subject of culture and science. Iam 
aware that I shall have to speak about 
matters on which I am imperfectly 
instructed in the presence of masters 
of the craft ; and even to tread ground 
on which the eminent man who opened 
this college five years ago—Professor 
Huxley—has unfurled the flag of 
occupation. But after all, science and 
culture are subjects of perennial in- 
terest, upon which a good deal may be 
said, And there is perhaps a certain 
fitness in reverting, at the close of our 
first college /ustrum, and on a day 
when the memory of our generous 
founder and of our late venerable pre- 
sident, Dr. Heslop, is fresh, to the 
tepics in which they were so deeply 
interested. 

But I must, at the outset, guard 
myself against misapprehension. In 
comparing culture and science, I have 
no intention of contrasting the facul- 
ties of arts and science in this or any 
other college. I must claim the 
original right of a speaker to define 
the terms he uses in his own way. 
By science I do not mean merely the 
science of nature; by culture I do 
not mean merely literary culture. Nor 
is it the object of this address to define 
the position and relations of classics 
and physical science in the school 
curriculum. Iam about to speak to 
students of a “‘ miniature University” 
about university studies. And my 
object is to indicate the relations of 
science—in the widest sense—and let- 
ters to culture. Let us first ask, 
“What is science ?”’ 


' An Address delivered at the Distribution 
of Prizes in the Mason College, Birmingham 
(October Ist, 1885), by E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A., Professor of Classics, and Chairman of 
the Academic Board. 


CULTURE AND 





SCLENCE.! 


By science I understand organised 
knowledge, working by method, based 
on evidence, and issuing in the dis- 
covery of law. By culture I mean the 
complete spiritual development of the 
individual. The object of science is 
exact knowledge ; the object of cul- 
ture is a complete human being. 

Nor can I admit that this view is 
arbitrary. Underlying much con- 
fusion of thought and polemical per- 
versity, I find some such distinction 
as I have indicated present to the 
consciousness of educated men and 
women, 

In contending, then, that the dis- 
tinction between science and culture 
is not coincident with the distinction 
between the study of the external 
universe on the one hand and the 
study of letters on the other, let me 
first try to show that science does not 
exclude letters—that letters admit of 
a scientific treatment just as much as 
the phenomena of light or the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

Having given an extended sense to 
the word science, I will indicate the 
part that it plays in culture; and 
finally I will maintain that, though an 
essential factor in culture, it is not the 
only factor. I will try to show that 
science embraces one aspect of letters, 
but is itself only one element in a 
wider conception of culture. 

I do not wish to base my argument 
on authority ; but it is the fashion 
nowadays to appeal on important 
questions to Germany, and I will 
remind you that the word Wissenschaft 
is by no means so restricted in its use 
as our corresponding English word 
“ science” sometimes is. Wissenschaft 
— scientific knowledge — embraces 
philology, philosophy, theology, laws, 
no less than mathematics and the 
branches included under the name 
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Naturwissenscha/t, chemistry, physics, 
biology, and so on, This is not a mere 
question of terminology; under dis- 
tinctions of words there generally lie 
distinctions of things, and by this use 
of their word Wissenschaft the Ger- 
mans—the most active body of ex- 
plorers in the world—declare that 
they regard all these subjects as 
admitting of scientific treatment ; and 
they make it the chief business of 
their Universities to treat them in 


this way. The wordarts I cannot 
but regard as unfortunate. It carries 
very little meaning init. There are 


fine arts, and arts which are not fine. 
There are even black arts. But why 
philology, for instance, should be 
called an art, and medicine a science, 
does not appear, except to the historic 
consciousness, 

My illustrations shall be derived 
chiefly from the subject in which I am 
personally most interested—the study 
of classical philology. Classics is a 
wide field, and includes two main divi- 
sions — interpretation, and textual 
criticism. It embraces in its scope 
several departments, such as ancient 
history, archeology, mythology, epi- 
graphy, paleography. The latter is 
the study of manuscripts, and aims at: 
determining the method of deciphering 
them, and the law of error in them. 
The object of the whole of classical 
philology is to restore a picture of 
human life in the Greek and Roman 
world. The object of textual criticism 
is the restoration of texts, the dis- 
covery of what the classical writers 
really said. This it effects by exposing 
the traces of detrition in them, the 
havoc which time and error have 
wrought, and by finding the true 
way of repairing their devastations. 
George Eliot speaks with light 
banter of inventing a few Greek 
emendations, as if emendation were 
mere guesswork, to be thrown off in 
a careless hour for the amusement 
of the world of scholars and the 


advertisement of one’s own ingenuity. 
But to emend scientifically is no light 
The scholar must employ 


task. 


method and proof if his work is to 
claim serious attention. To discover 
that a passage is corrupt, he must have 
found that this word, or this construc- 
tion, or this rhythm, is a barbarism, or 
at any rate is never so used by his 
author ; that this sentiment or allusion 
is an anachronism ; he must, in fact, 
discover or rectify the law of the word, 
the law of the sentence, the law of the 
metre. Here there is plenty of room 
for independent observation, These 
laws are not to be found ready-made in 
grammars ; an emendation really new 
must be based on nothing less than a 
new examination of the facts. The 
proof of corruption of the text lies in 
the application of the resulting laws 
to a particular passage. To emend is 
to form an hypothesis as to the original 
constitution of the passage—an hypo- 
thesis which must pass through the 
ordeal of verification by all the known 
laws—paleographical, linguistic, his- 
toric, and other. 

Let us not be dominated by the 
phrase “inductive science.” Each 
science has its own peculiar methods, 
in which induction and deduction, 
observation and experiment, play 
parts more or less prominent. The 
methods of physics are not identically 
the methods of the so-called natural 
sciences. Mathematics is not usually 
reckoned as an inductive science at 
all. But the methods and results of 
one and all may be equally scientific 
—may be alike calculated to carry an 
authoritative power of conviction. 

No doubt the processes of textual 
criticism have been often conducted in 
such a way as to lead to results which 
were tentative, or even purely fanciful. 
But other sciences too have passed 
through an empirical stage. As 
practised nowadays, especially in the 
philological seminaries of Germany, 
textual criticism may claim to rank 
as a science; its methods are well- 
established, its results definite— 
xrypara és dei, wrung from the wil- 
derness of medieval barbarism by 
the devoted efforts of armies of scho- 
lars. If a scholar of the sixteenth 
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century could come to life, he would 
be astonished at the magnitude of the 
results which have been achieved. 
He would find many a familiar in- 
terpolation exscinded, many a sorry 
gap filled up by probable or tertain 
conjectures, many a line—nay, even a 
whole author—restored to metrical 
form. It is scarcely too much to say 
that the face of classical literature has 
undergone, and is undergoing, a pro- 
cess of renovation. 

I might extend my illustrations al- 
most infinitely. There is comparative 
philology, one of the most brilliant 
examples of what can be effected by 
scientific research in the field of lan- 
guage. It has opened up to us 
glimpses into a past far more remote 
than the beginnings of history; it has 
given us a far from colourless picture 
of early Aryan civilisation, and a still 
fuller account of the periods when 
the western Aryans separated from 
their eastern kinsfolk. I might quote 
the marvellous discoveries in the 
history of Assyria and Egypt, the 
deciphering of the cuneiform cha- 
racter and the hieroglyphics. There 
is comparative mythology, which has 
brought to light the various deposits 
of nature worship, hero worship, and 
primitive custom embedded in the soil 
of language, like the remains of ex- 
tinct animals in the crust of the earth. 
All these sciences are sisters german 
of anthropology and archeology. To 
sketch the early condition of man 
many different kinds of evidence must 
be pressed into the service; and the 
study of language is not the least of 
them. 

By a similar argument I might es- 
tablish the claims of history, of soci- 
ology, of political economy to the name 
of sciences. All the great products of 
human thought and human life may 
form the subject-matter of science, if 
examined on scientific principles. 

Let us, then, cease to oppose one 
subject to another as scientific and 
non-scientific. The distinction is not 
in subjects, but in methods of treating 
them. Let us hold fast to the position 
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that science is a particular method of 
treating subjects, leading to results of 
a particular kind. 

I am not going to discuss the ques- 
tion of the school curriculum. But 
even at the risk of seeming to adopt 
the platform that there is “nothing 
like leather,” I will say one word 
upon the educational value of these 
studies. If scientific in themselves, 
they may be so taught as to furnish a 
scientific discipline. The highest ideal 
of teaching is that which follows the 
path of discovery, leading the pupil 
along lines which an original dis- 
coverer pursued, or might have pur- 
sued. And I do not know that there 
is any better field for educating the 
logical powers than the scientific treat- 
ment of language and the products of 
literature. Am I confronted with the 
statement that these studies depend on 
authority? Not, I reply, if they are 
taught and studied rationally. Whose 
authority? Not the authority of the 
classics themselves. The days are 
past when men set the classics of 
Greece and Rome on an icy pinnacle of 
excellence by themselves, unapproach- 
able by the literary masters of other 
countries. All serious students of the 
classics know, or ought to know, that 
not all the writers of Greece and Rome 
are equally worthy of admiration and 
imitation. Nor would any classical 
teacher, I imagine, claim special con- 
sideration for any opinions expressed 
by these writers. Is it the authority 
of the grammar that is referred to? I 
reply that a grammar is not the arbi- 
trary creation of schoolmasters, but 
the record of law discovered by the 
patient observation of ages, and liable 
to revision by any independent in- 
quirer into the phenomena of lan- 
guage. No, the doctrine of the in- 
fallibility of the Eton grammar, like 
the doctrine of the plenary inspiration 
of manuscripts, has had its day. I 
believe that so far from fostering a 
blind adherence to authority, there is 
no discipline more helpful in liberating 
the mind from the thraldom of words. 
Hear one, who cannot himself be 
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charged with any prejudice in favour 
of authority—the late John Stuart 
Mill :—“ To question all things, never 
to turn away from any difficulty, to ac- 
cept no doctrine either from ourselves 
or from other people without a rigid 
scrutiny by negative criticism ; letting 
no fallacy or incoherence or confusion 
of thought step by unperceived ; above 
all, to insist upon having the meaning 
of a word clearly understood before 
using it, and the meaning of a propo- 
sition before assenting to it—these are 
the lessons we learn from ancient 
dialecticians.” And again, “In cul- 
tivating the ancient languages. . 
we are all the while laying an admir- 
able foundation for ethical and philo- 
sophical culture.” 

And this is not the expression of an 
isolated opinion. The unanimous and 
maturely-considered verdict of the 
University of Berlin, contained in the 
memorial addressed in the year 1880 
to the Prussian Minister of Education 
on the question of the admission of 
Realschiiler—pupils of modern schools 
—to the University, constitutes, per- 
haps, the most important modern tes- 
timony to the value of a classical edu- 
cation. This memorial was signed by 
all the members of the philosophical 
faculty, including such names as 
Hoffmann, the chemist ; Helmholtz, 
the physicist ; Peters, the naturalist ; 
Zeller, the philosopher; as well as 
Mommsen, the classical philologist ; 
Zupitza, the English philologist ; 
Curtius, the historian. 1 am aware 
that the whole of Germany is not 
unanimous upon the educational ques- 
tions raised in the Berlin memorial ; 
but they are nevertheless worthy of 
our most earnest attention. The in- 
teresting point of the memorial is the 
emphasis with which it insists on the 
value of classical philology in cultivat- 
ing what it calls “the ideality of the 
scientific sense, the interest in science 
not dependent upon, nor limited by, 
practical aims, but ministering to the 
liberal education of the mind as such, 
the many-sided and broad exercise of 
the thinking faculty.” By science is 


of course here meant not merely the 
science of nature. But the science of 
nature is included. Germany has built 
temples and palaces for the study of 
nature, as Professor Hoffmann says. 
But she cultivates philology side by 
side with nature more assiduously 
than ever; and here we have some 
of her leading physicists and natural- 
ists joining hands with the philologists, 
and coming forward to tell the world 
that they consider classics not in the 
light of a foe, but rather as a discipline 
of peculiar value as a preparation for 
other scientific pursuits. And the 
German Universities are schools of 
universal learning. Here are a few 
statistics. In the year 1880 the Ger- 
man Universities numbered in all 
eighteen hundred and nine teachers, 
including extraordinary professors and 
Privat-Docenten. Of these, nine hun- 
dred and thirty belonged to the philo- 
sophical faculty, which includes what 
we should call the faculties of science 
and arts. Now, how are these nine 
hundred and thirty teachers distri- 
buted? About one-third of them re- 
present mathematics and the sciences 
of nature; the other two-thirds are 
engaged upon classical philology, ori- 
ental philology, modern philology (the 
latter two branches are increasing in 
numbers from year to year), arch- 
wology, history, political science, and 
philosophy. The numbers at Leipsic 
were : 

Total of ordinary professors (not includ- 


ing extraordinary professors and Privat- 
PI aictck nin oo xgennatie ania igeesnaenia 


( Professors of Classical Philology 

Oriental and Modern 
Philology 

Archwology 

History 

Philosophy 

Political Economy 

Mathematics and As- 
tronomy 

Physical and Natural 
NED svctasvacnaniacs 


If we consider the numbers 
students, the proportions are similar. 


In 1881-82, the German Universities 
numbered about twenty-four thousand 





or 
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students; of these, nine thousand 
five hundred were members of the 
philosophical faculty —rather more 
than five students for each professor. 
And the percentages of their distribu- 
tion were :— , 


Students of Philology, Philoso- 
phy, History, &c. ......... ..... 
Students of Mathematics and 
the Sciences of Nature... ..... 37 ,, 


63 per cent. 


But I must in fairness also mention 
the fact that during forty years the 
students of mathematics and the 
sciences of nature have increased ten- 
fold, while those of philology and _his- 
tory have not yet been tripled; and also 
that of the three-fold increase in stu- 
dents of philology, a large part is due 
to the students of modern philology. 
On the other hand, the ten-fold in- 
crease is largely due to the mathema- 
ticians. And it is a curious fact that 
the study of medicine is not making 
such strides in popular favour as the 
philological and historical sciences.’ 

I cannot give you accurate statistics 
about France or America; but the 
recent announcement of the prospectus 
of the Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, of no less than thirteen 
advanced courses of lectures in ori- 
ental philology alone, shows that one 
university of the United States, at 
any rate, does not regard physical 
science and philology as inconsistent 
ends. 

The nineteenth century—the “so- 
called nineteenth century,” as an 
indignant and sarcastic lecturer is said 
to have called it—is marked by a 
powerful re-action against the tradi- 
tion of an exclusive classical education. 
France led the way, at the end of last 
century, by abolishing her classical 
schools and setting up polytechnics in 
their place; and although she soon 
repented and returned to the paths of 
Greek and Latin, recent changes, and 
especially those made under the minis- 
try of M. Jules Ferry in 1880, seem to 
point to another oscillation in the 


1 See Conrad’s German Universities for the 
last Fifty Years, translated by J. Hutchison. 


direction of the ideas of the Revolution. 
Germany is agitated by the question of 
modern as against classical education. 
In England, one parliamentary com- 
mission after another has reported 
upon the deficient provision for science 
teaching in our public and endowed 
schools, apparently without much effect 
upon the majority of schools in ques- 
tion. Physical science and modern 
languages are in revolt, demanding—- 
and demanding justly—a fair recogni- 
tion in our school curriculum. The 
claims of their most accredited cham- 
pions are strictly moderate, and the 
enlightened educationist must, I think, 
pronounce their revolt to be completely 
justified, and sympathise with an agi- 
tation the object of which is to remove 
the educational ban laid by our tradi- 
tional system upon the study of nature 
and modern languages. 

But sometimes physical science, 
arrogating the broader name of science, 
takes up an aggressive attitude, and 
exhibits a special animus against what 
it calls “dead languages.” “Sweep 
away the lumber of the middle ages,” 
it cries ; “cease mumbling of the dry 
bones} of your classics, and open the 
book of nature.” It would appear 
that physical science, like Ireland, 
cannot get her grievances redressed 
without threatening the sister realm. 
But this attitude of aggression is 
essentially of the nature of temporary 
reaction ; its representatives might do 
well to, bear in mind that a reaction, 
pushed too far, may provoke a counter 
reaction. 

But this is‘by way of digression. 
Permit me to remind you of the general 
drift of my argument. So far [ have 
been claiming language and literature 
as departments of science. But this 
was not my main object. My main 
object is to define the relations of 
science and letters to culture. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary for me 
to dwell much upon the importance of 
science as an element of culture. But 
I desire to lay some emphasis upon 
what I may call the formative function 
of science, because in the first place I 
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have extended the use of the word, 
and in the second place there is one 
point of view in which the man of 
_ science, and especially the student of 
nature, appears to be often misunder- 
stood. “A mere specialist” has be- 
come a term of reproach. Now I will 
not deny that specialism has its dan- 
gers. We all know the scarabwist of 


Wendell Holmes, who sunk his life 
in beetles, and regarded the man pro- 
fessing to be an entomologist as neces- 
sarily a humbug. There is the classi- 
cal scholar who, as Byron says :— 


**Of Grecian dramas vaunts the deathless 
fame, 

Of Avon's bard remembering scarce the 

name, 

There is the German student of 
American politics who follows the 
minutest ramifications of parties across 
the Atlantic, but has neither thought 
nor interest for the political problems 
of his own country. Science is long, 
life short. And we are sometimes 
tempted to fear that science may be- 
come so split up—like the practical 
arts—that every man will be working 
at a branch of the subject which no 
one cares for or can understand except 
himself. 


‘**Tm engen Kreis verengert sich der Sinn,” ! 


says Goethe. ‘Culture means com- 
pensation of bias,” says Emerson ; and 
in a similar spirit Dr. Martineau, the 
venerable ex-principa] of Manchester 
New College, has recently told us that 
he compelled himself when a young 
man to devote his best energies to the 
subjects for which he had no aptitude, 
leaving those for which he had a gift 
to take care of themselves. So con- 
siderable are the dangers of specialism. 

But there is another side to the 
picture. I submit that specialism 
may be claimed as an essential element 
in the life of the mind, and that from 
the point of view of culture. This 
may sound paradoxical; but a man’s 
bias is at least part of himself ; and 
there is something in the consecration 


1 “Tn a narrow sphere the mind becomes 
narrowed.” 


of all the faculties to a limited field, 
which braces the mind and gives it 
intellectual grip. Specialism means 
depth of insight, the probing a subject 
to the core; it means discovery, it 
means originality. I believe it means 
development of character and growth 
of the capacity for knowledge. Let 
me compare the mind to a house with 
many windows. For a vital compre- 
hension of truth, I would prefer to 
look through one window thoroughly 
cleaned, than through all of them only 
half purified from the obscuring 
medium of error and prejudice. To 
the young student especially I would 
say: ‘ Clean one of your windows ; be 
not content until there is one branch 
of your subject —if it be only one 
branch of a branch—which you under- 
stand as thoroughly as you are capable 
of understanding it, until your sense 
of truth is satisfied, and you have 
intellectual conviction.” Be assured 
that in learning this one thing you 
will have added an eye to your mind, 
an instrument to your thought, and 
potentially have learned many things. 
In the life of the mature investigator 
specialism plays a similar part; to 
remain healthy, he must continually 
drink deep at the fountain head ; he 
must go further than others have gone 
before him; and to this end he must 
devote what may seem to outsiders an 
abnormal amount of time and energy 
to his special department. It is too 
common an experience that the man 
of mere general culture loses interest 
in what he’studies; his mind ranges 
over wide tracts, through which he is 
guided by no central idea or dominant 
conviction; he acquires a habit of 
thinking, like the typical Oxford man, 
that “there is nothing new, nothing 
true, and it does not much matter.” 
The cure for this intellectual ailment 
is concentration. Let the sufferer 
make some little plot of ground his 
own ; let him penetrate through and 
beyond the region of literary ortho- 
doxy, and he will find that the universe 
is not exhausted by even the highest 
thoughts of the greatest minds ; that 
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truth has ever new lights for the 
inquirer, and that the humble efforts 
of pigmies like himself may by com- 
bination lead to the scaling of heights 
which even giants could not take by 
storm. 

Do not, then, neglect the scientific 
attitude in your studies. Whatever 
it be that you are engaged upon— 
whether chemistry or physics, or bio- 
logy or geology, whether mathematics 
or classics, or some modern language 
or literature—make it your effort, if 
possible, to be a discoverer, on however 
small a scale, or at any rate to exer- 
cise independent thought. 

I have accentuated the importance 
of the scientific attitude in the develop- 
ment of mind. But a further and 
important question remains. Is the 
scientific attitude the only and all- 
sufficient attitude? Let us consider 
more closely what the method of 
science involves. The object of science 
is essentially to arrange phenomena 
in the most simple way—to introduce 
order into our conceptions of things. 
To effect this, each science adopts a 
single point of view, and is compelled 
to deal with single aspects of things— 
employs, in fact, division of labour. For 
to treat all aspects at once would be to 
introduce cross divisions into science, 
and so make it unscientific. Thus 
mathematics, for instance, deals with 
things from the point of view of 
number and space; physics treats 
them as exhibiting energy ; chemistry 
as compounded or uncompounded ; 
biology as living ; psychology as think- 
ing and feeling ; sociology as living in 
societies or states. Comte sketched 
out a pyramid of the sciences, in which 
they were arranged in a sort of hier- 
archy of complexity ; at the base the 
most general and simple, at the apex 
the most special and complex. But, 
whether more or less complex, each 
science deals with its one aspect of 
things, and that only. No single 
science can exhaust even the smallest 
concrete thing. A piece of chalk 
represents for the physicist a certain 
group of forces ; for the chemist certain 


elements combined in certain propor- 
tions ; for the geologist a certain stage 
in the history of the earth’s crust. 
To the political economist man is 
wealth-producing, for political eco- 
nomy deals mainly with human nature 
as concerned in wealth. Each science, 
then, consciously limits its view, in 
order that it may give a more com- 
plete account of one phase of things— 
directs its energies into one channel 
in order to give force to the stream. 
In other words, science is abstract. 

But man is not content always to 
contine his view to aspects of things ; 
he needs also to regard them as 
wholes. It is true that the several 
sciences to a certain extent supple- 
ment one another. The man who is 
acquainted with physics, chemistry, 
geology, and other sciences, has an 
insight into several aspects of the 
same lump of chalk. But still the 
unity, the wholeness, may be missed. 
For, though the whole is made up of its 
parts, it cannot be conceived by addi- 
tion of isolated conceptions of parts. 
This has been expressed with fine 
sarcasm by Goethe’s Mephistopheles :— 
‘* Wer will was Lebendig’s erkennen und 

beschreiben, 

Sucht erst den Geist herauszutreiben, 

Dann hat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fehlt leider nur das geistige Band.” } 


How, then, are we to grasp the 
“spirit that binds things together?” 
The answer is, by another than the 
scientific method—by the method of 
poetry. Science analyses and arranges 
according to special aspects ; poetry 
bodies forth conceptions of wholes, 
rejecting all definition by limitation, 
sacrificing detail for breadth. The 
poet’s aim is to build up again in his 
own soul the unity of things, which 
science is always breaking down; to 
find in the universe an object which 
can satisfy the claims of his emotional 
as well as his intellectual nature: 


1 «*The man who seeks to know and de- 
scribe a living thing first drives the spirit out 
of it: he then holds the parts in his hand ; 
but alas! the spirit that bound them together 
has departed.” 
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Thus, if in one sense it is true that 
poetry always lags a little behind 
science, turning the laborious results 
of one generation into the fairy 
tales.of the next, in another sense 
poetry anticipates science ; the vision 
of the poet dimly traces out the lines 
along which the science of the future 
will march. Shall I seem to be trying 
to run with the hare and hunt with 
the hounds, if I say that some of the 
highest generalisations of science 
appear to me to be in large degree 
of the nature of poetry—anticipations 
of nature, conceived and believed long 
before anything like adequate evi- 
dence was forthcoming? I would 
name the doctrines of the conserva- 
tion of energy and the evolution of 
life. The latter may be read, in a 
somewhat archaic form, in the philo- 
sophic poem of Lucretius, written 
nearly two thousand years ago; and I 
can well believe that it was present 
to Darwin as a poetic idea before he 
conceived of the exact method of its 
demonstration. 

No doubt poetry must renounce the 
severity and caution of which science 
is so justly proud. For the objects at 
which the poet “ throws out” his con- 
ception are too great to be compassed 
by definition, and his ideas will often 
be pronounced faulty by the future 
researcher. But he is content in his 
own sphere of work—that of a maker 
or creator—knowing that his results, 
too, are unapproachable by the scien- 
tific man. No amount of psychology 
would create a Hamlet. 

And, if the results of poetry are 
different from those of science, so is 
the form into which the poet throws 
his ideas. He does not aim at an 
iron rigidity of logical proof, but 
rather at a lightness of touch which 
hints rather than demonstrates, veils 
while it unveils. The ideal of science 
is exhaustive demonstration; that of 
poetry imaginative creation. The poet 
does not attempt to give new know- 
ledge ; rather he takes the reader into 
partnership, and tries, by the power 
of sympathy, to awaken his slumber- 


ing conceptions. And the products 
of literature can be apprehended only 
imaginatively. If we seek for demon- 
stration, we find emptiness. I know 
of a young man, trained in mathe- 
matics and Latin grammar, who pa- 
tiently—almost pathetically—read and 
re-read his Sartor Resartus in the hope 
of finding a syllogism or some sem- 
blance of a proposition of Euclid in it, 
and who did not understand it. Like 
the mathematical reader of Paradise 
Lost, he could not make out that it 
proved anything. Perhaps it would 
not be going too far to say that, in 
the interests of science itself, we 
ought to cultivate the capacity for a 
non-scientific attitude. For the first 
attitude in approaching an object, 
whether natural or literary, should be 
a receptive one. The widening of 
one’s experience, letting things tell 
their own tale, even the attitude of 
mere passive enjoyment, will often 
carry the beginner further in under- 


standing than a relentless search for 
law. 

Nature, then, is not exhausted by 
the most complete inquiry into her 


laws taken separately. It still re- 
mains to conceive her as a whole—to 
apprehend her by the imagination ; 
and some of her secrets reveal them- 
selves less to the microscope than to 
the poetic eye. “This most excellent 
canopy, the air, look you, this brave 
o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire””—how 
many a digger and delver in the cause 
of science has presented to them a 
mind petrified by absorption in a fixed 
idea, and insensible to their magic? 
“We live by admiration” is one of 
the favourite texts of Wordsworth. 
The scientist seeks not to live, but to 
reduce things to his categories of 
thought. Like Mr. Browning’s Para- 
celsus : 


** He still must hoard and keep and class all 
truths 
With one ulterior purpose : he must know.” 


To him nature is indeed never a mere 
“ pestilential congregation of vapours.” 
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For there is the beauty of her law 
ever unfolding itself before his eyes ; 
“the heavens” it has been said, “ de- 
clare to him the glory of Kepler and 
Newton.” But this is not all their 
glory. He must have something of 
the poetic mind if he would feel the 
awe and rapture with which Kant 
gazed upon the starry heavens, and 
Linnzus upon the gorse in blossom ; if 
he would see nature as she paints 
herself upon the canvas of Turner ; 
if he would love her as Words- 
worth loved her. Otherwise the soul 
of nature escapes his ken; we may 
say of Nature what Schiller says of 
truth generally : 


** Dich zu fangen, ziehen sie aus mit Netzen 
und Stangen, 

Aber mit Geistestritt schreitest du mitten 
hindurch.” } 


Let me further illustrate this diffe- 
rence of attitude in dealing with the 
products of literature. The scientific 


observer brings them into the field of 
the grammatical microscope or the 


historic telescope. But their aroma is 
apt to vanish in the process. One may 
have ransacked the Iliad and the 
Odyssey to discover the development 
of a mood or a particle, while remain- 
ing wall-eyed to the beauty of these 
poems ; one may be an authority on 
the Homeric question without having 
known Homer. I would not call such 
a% man a pedant ; but I would say that 
he has confined himself to one aspect 
of the poet and missed his poetry. A 
fair country lies around him, waiting 
for illumination from the dawn of 
poetic imagination. He gropes in it, 
guided only by the uncertain beams of 
his grammatical candle. For to enter 
into the conceptions of the poet, one 
must be something of a poet oneself ; 
one needs, at any rate, some literary 
experience. A sense of humour is 
one thing; an inquiry into the 
humorous—the rationale of humour 
—is quite another. 


1 “To catch thee they take the field with 
nets and poles ; but thou, like a spirit, passest 
through the midst of them.” 


I think a protest is needed at 
the present day against an exclusive 
devotion to the scientific side of 
literature, and especially of classical 
literature. The laws and history of 
the classical languages are the main 
objects of work in our classical 
schools and universities; grammar 
tends to replace literature, prosody 
is substituted for poetry, and little 
room is left for the play of con- 
templative imagination. This perhaps 
cannot be otherwise so long as we live 
under the whips and scorpions of an 
exigent examination system ; for the 
scientific side of literature presents 
obvious advantages, in the examination 
room, both to examiners and exami- 
ned. Literary culture, like astronomy, 
does not pay. So our students learn 
to translate and compose, but not to 
read or appreciate; and the literary 
artists are approached through the 
medium of what the scientific scholars 
have said about them. It is commonly 
believed abroad that the English man 
of business, or country squire, re- 
freshes his soul during the long winter 
evenings by reading his Virgil or 
Horace. This is, I am told, an ex- 
aggeration, and likely to be less true 
since it has ceased to be the fashion 
for members of Parliament to quote 
Horace in the House—or at any rate 
to quote him correctly. However, in 
the treatment of the classics as litera- 
ture, we might perhaps do well to 
remember the best traditions of Eng- 
lish scholarship, and emulate the wider 
and more liberal reading of the age 
of Bentley. 

Again in history we have the same 
two elements—the scientific and the 
purely literary. I have no wish to 
depreciate the great achievements of 
scientific history—a science which has 
resulted in discoveries as instructive 
as those of paleontology or geology. 
It is an admirable thing to weigh 
evidence, and to correct hasty judg- 
ments by fuller research ; but history, 
written in this spirit only, loses its 
power of inspiration, of kindling the 
imagination at the thought of great 
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deeds and great men, and of carrying 
the reader on the wings of sympathy 
into a remote past. And this—its 
dramatic or poetic function—is surely 
one at least of the functions of history. 

Here then you have my conception 
of the prime essentials of culture in 
the two attitudes of mind—the scien- 
tific and the poetic. Intellectual man- 
hood is not reached till concentration, 
exact inquiry, begins ; but the mind 
grows poor without the poetical spirit. 
There is one truth of science, and an- 
other of poetry, and both are indispens- 
able. But it is not many subjects that 
are needed for culture; rather it is a 
manysidedness of mind by which to 
conceive things both scientifically and 
imaginatively. To maintain this two- 
fold attitude is, I know, not easy. 
Men inspired with the ardour of pur- 
suit, and conscious of the limitless field 
of research right ahead, may say with 
Luther, “God help me, I can no 
other ;” and he would be a bold man 
who ventured to cast a stone at them. 

“The ink of science,” says a Mo- 
hammedan proverb, “is more precious 
than the blood of martyrs.” But the 
victories of science too have been 
achieved not without sweat and blood. 
Let us not fail to remember the cost 
to the intellectual martyrs them- 
selves. They have nobly served hu- 
manity ; but they have sacrificed their 
own development. The Nemesis is in- 
evitable ; we cannot, for our own sakes, 
afford to be less than cultured. Nay, 
we cannot afford to be less than cul- 
tured for others’ sakes. Culture as 
well as science has its altruistic side. 
Society is the gainer by every com- 
plete unit that is added to it, and 
enriched by every ideal human 
creature. 

Ido not mean to say that he who 
commands both attitudes of mind 
possesses all knowledge. Man’s mind 
I have compared to a house with 
many windows: some of them, let us 
say, look out upon the trees and 
flowers of the garden ; others are 
turned towards the street, crowded 
with human life; its skylights look 


upon the heavens. Doubtless it were 
a grand thing to have knowledge of 
all the great objects of human con- 
templation ; but we must recognise the 
limitations of our nature, and renounce 
the impossible. 

On the other hand, we may con- 
sole ourselves with the reflection 
that one subject deeply studied in- 
volves examination of others. Noman 
can thoroughly probe a difficult ques- 
tion of law without coming upon 
problems of morals, politics, and 
religion ; no one can carry his re- 
searches into language far without 
solving on the way many a question 
of logic and even metaphysics. In this 
way one science leads over to another ; 
and the specialist is not so incomplete 
as he is sometimes supposed to be. 
His knowledge stretches itself out in 
many directions, like the branches of 
a tree, which spring from a single 
trunk and are centred in it. Still no 
man can be a master of all sciences. 

But there is one kind of knowledge 
of which we must all take account— 
all must be students in the school of 
life and manners. Some practical ex- 
perience of men and affairs is essential 
to character and social refinement. 


** Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille : 
Sich cin Charakter in dem Strom der Welt.’’1 


For those who have not yet stepped 
forth into the arena of public life, 
there is the microcosm of school or 
college in which they may learn many 
of the lessons which the great world 
teaches. This social life is a hardly 
less important feature of « college than 
the lecture room. And I hope that 
while in the latter you will imbibe 
something more than you can get from 
books, catching the contagion of the 
lecture room and laboratory—the vis 
viva of nascent thought—you will, by 
contact with one another in the com- 
mom rooms and Union, gain that edu- 
cation of which Oxford and Cambridge 
are so justly proud—the experience of 
the world, which makes a man. 


1 “Genius develops in retirement; a 


character in the stream of life.” —Gortur. 
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Culture and Science. 


Let me cast a brief glance upon the 
general aim and purport of what I 
have said. The prime essentials of cul- 
ture are science and poetry; and they 
may be cultivated without spreading 
ourselves impartially over the whole 
field of knowledge, without ascetically 
denying our special bent. One branch 
of either of the great departments, 
nature and literature, may give us 
scope for both energies of soul; but 
the student of nature cannot be inde- 
pendent of the aid of poetry, unless, 
indeed, he is a poet himself. Further, 
in resigning claims to universal know- 
ledge, we may remember that to 
command one department is to com- 
mand many potentially, and even 
involves inquiry into, and partial grasp 
of, subjects lying outside it. Finally, 
life is long enough to admit cf our 
making practical experience of our 
fellow men, without which we our- 
selves are scarcely human. 

I do not know whether my concep- 
tion of the distinction between science 
and poetry will be accepted. I am 


aware that some philosophers—even 
Plato—give a very different account of 
poetry, reducing it to mere imitation 


and subjective fancy. The position of 
co-ordinator which I have given to 
poetry is assigned by Plato to 
dialectic, that is, philosophy, which 
he calls the “coping stone of the 
sciences.” But I think you will agree 
with me that there is a difference 
between poetry and science, and that 
both are essential elements of culture. 
And perhaps what Plato means by 
“philosophy ” is not, after all, so very 
different from what I mean by poetry 
—from the highest kind of poetry. 
Philosophy might be called poetry 
in undress. The late Mark Patti- 
son spoke of philosophy as a dis- 
position, a method of. conceiving 
things—not a series of demonstra- 
ble propositions. In this sense it 
means the power of escaping from 
one’s own limitations, and of rising to 
higher conceptions; the capacity of 
reverence for the wider universe of 
which one’s positive knowledge touches 


merely the fringe; the saving know- 
ledge by which man corrects the 
tendencies to intellectual arrogance : 
and this is what I mean by poetry. 

Plato prophesied, half seriously, that 
the State would never cease from ill 
till philosophers became kings, or 
kings philosophers. For the academic 
workers of the future I do not 
demand royal prerogatives. But if 
the University is worthy of its calling 
the people will look to it for intellec- 
tual light and leading. England is 
waking up to the paramount import- 
ance of education; to this question 
the new Democracy is sure to turn 
with increasing earnestness. Is it 
too much to hope that the University 
will hold its position at the helm of 
the educational system? From the 
University the nation will expect 
guidance in developing the education 
of the people; and if it is not to be 
false to its trust, it must take up the 
problem of education in a serious, in a 
scientific spirit. Teaching may be 
called a science or an art; but the 
enlightened know that it admits of 
definite principles and of progress ; 
and progress, even in details, involves 
far-reaching consequences to millions. 
In the science of education England is 
far behind the foremost nations of 
Europe—perhaps behind America. 
This deficiency is nothing less than a 
“national calamity.” To faulty and 
antiquated methods of teaching we 
may safely attribute much of that ill- 
success in the race of life of which we 
have recently heard such just ecom- 
plaints. The future of England hangs 
not only on the recognition of physical 
science, but far more upon the creation 
of a high ideal of teaching, and the 
total abolition of that senseless ingur- 
gitation of compendious statements, 
which has usurped its place in the 
national consciousness. 

I am drawing near the conclusion 
of my task. I fear I have already 
taxed your patience too far. One 
word in conclusion. 

A genial bishop was in the habit of 
inquiring from his candidates for 
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ordination whether they were married. 
“ Happy man !” cried the prelate if the 
answer was given in the affirmative ; 
if in the negative, his formula of 
benediction was, “ Lucky dog.” Ina 
similar spirit I would address the 
younger members of this college who 
have elected to be members of the 
faculties of science or the faculties of 
arts respectively. Those of you who 
pursue physical science have before 
you a sphere worthy of all the highest 
energies of the mind. You will come 
into direct contact with Nature—get 
to know her, not at second-hand from 
her blurred reflection in books, but 
face to face. The field on which the 
victories of physical science have been 
won is teeming with problems of the 
widest bearing on many questions of 
the day—social, religious, and _philo- 
sophical, as well as natural. To the 
scientific man belongs the “ spirit of 
the great world brooding upon things 
to come.” In a very true sense, his 
is the future. 

To the students of what I must still 
eall arts, I would say: You are about 


to make personal acquaintance with 
the great minds of the past. Before 
you there will unfold itself a rich and 
manifold life, to which you may be 
brought very near. The inheritance 
of the past is yours, and in the litera- 
ture of your own and other countries 
you may study the great generalisa- 
tions of science, clarified by their pas- 
sage through great minds, turned to 
shape and incorporated in the con- 
sciousness of the race by the pen of 
poet and philosopher. 

“Happy the man,” sang Virgil, 
“who has gained a knowledge of the 
causes of things, and trampled all fear 
under foot, and risen above relentless 
Fate and the hungry clamour of death. 
Yet not less blest is he who knows 
the rustic gods—even Pan, and old 
Silvanus, and the sister nymphs.” 

Thrice happy he who has strength 
“to do these things, and not to leave 
the others undone.” Firmly centred 


in the present, he reaches a hand both 
to the past and to the future. He is 
the true “heir of all the ages,” 
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AUSTRIA’S POLICY IN THE EAST. 


BerorE proceeding to examine the 
position which Austria has assumed 
in the East, it will be profitable to 
consider the course she has pursued 
since the Six Weeks’ War thrust her 
forth from the German Confederation. 
In doing so, more regard must be had 
for material facts than for the diplo- 
matic bye-play and false lights which 
have been employed to conceal the true 
intent of her designs and course of 
policy. The exclusion of Austria from 
the German Bund having left her states- 
men without a field for their diplomatic 
activity in the west, impelled them 
to seek new openings in the south- 
east for the exercise of the propensity 
to meddle in their neighbours’ affairs 
which has been a dominating vice in 
the policy of the House of Hapsburg. 
The early intentions of Count Beust, 
on succeeding to the direction of 
Austro-Hungarian affairs in 1866, 
though calculated to disturb the poli- 
tical status quo in the East so far as 
the unprogressive Turkish rule in 
Europe was concerned, appear to have 
been founded on a statesmanlike and 
true perception of the necessities of 
the time. The Christian populations 
of the Ottoman Empire were for the 
first time awakening to the need of 
higher political organisation, in which 
freer scope than the Turk permitted 
should be found for their intellectual 
and material development. The Ser- 
vian, Bulgarian, and Hellenic races, 
groaning through centuries of despot- 
ism under a power alien alike in blood 
and religion, were becoming restless, 
and striving, feebly though it may 
have been, to throw off the hateful 
yoke. It was in sympathy with their 
aspirations and needs that the inten- 
tions of Count Beust were conceived, 
and they were such as must have met 
with the approval of liberal-minded 
No. 313.—vow. Li. 


men both in England and Europe at 
large. But in lending a helping hand 
to the Christians of the Turkish 
dominions in Europe, Count Beust 
contemplated no violent attack on 
that shadowy fetish of British poli- 
ticians for so many years after the 
substance had ceased to exist—the 
integrity and independence of the 
Ottoman Empire. A semi-political 
independence under the sovereignty of 
the Sultan was all that was aimed at. 
It is not necessary here to specu- 
late on what might have been the 
issue of this change; suffice it to 
say that it was a solution at once 
legitimate and eminently pacific. But 
it did not meet the views of the court 
party at Vienna, which had not yet 
recovered from the wound to its pride 
and obstinacy inflicted by the forced 
concession of Hungarian legislative 
independence; nor did it enjoy the 
approval of the moving spirit which 
controls from Berlin the destinies of 
Austria. Foreign and internal in- 
fluences, both hostile to his policy in 
the East, helped to bring about Count 
Beust’s downfall, and paved the way 
for the advent to power of Count 
Andrassy and the tortuous courses 
which have led to the position in 
which Austria now finds herself, 
whence to retrograde or to advance 
is equally difficult and dangerous. 
The first steps of the Andrassy policy 
in the East were not, however, of too 
pronounced a character, nor did they 
by any means indicate the full inten- 
tions of the new Chancellor ; though 
had the Turks, who were more imme- 
diately concerned, been possessed of 
greater political foresight, they must 
have discerned the dangers ahead. 
The methods adopted were peaceful, 
though it can hardly be supposed that 
they were misunderstood by Russia. 
Cc 
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Steamers directed from Triest, took pos- 
session of both the coasting and foreign 
trade of Turkey. The Danube traffic 
was monopolised by a company subsi- 
dised from Vienna. The foreign and 
internal postal system, except at Con- 
stantinople, was almost completely in 
the hands of the Austrian Lloyd’s, and 
controlled by Austrian officials. But 
the Turks remained blind to the 
dangers of the situation, and made 
no effort to extricate themselves from 
the meshes of the net Austria was in- 
sensibly weaving round them. It is 
true that under English auspices 
attempts were made to develop the 
postal system for the benefit of the 
Ottoman Government ; but such was 
the obstruction offered by Turkish 
officials, in many cases prompted 
from outside, that no practical re- 
sult was possible. The power which 
the apathy and indifference of 
the Turkish Administration in this 
way placed in the hands of the 
Austrian Government was unlimited. 
The markets of Turkey were inundated 
with Vienna wares and Austrian 
manufactures of the cheapest and 
most inferior descriptions ; their cheap- 
ness enabling them to completely oust 
British and other goods from markets 
in which the latter had once enjoyed 
the monopoly. The Danube commerce 
became almost exclusively Austrian ; 
and the traveller in the East found no 
other means of voyaging from port to 
port but in vessels flying the flag of 
the empire-kingdom. The Turkish 
banner was nowhere seen. The in- 
fluence conferred by the control of the 
postal system of the Ottoman Empire 
was less obvious and legitimate, but 
infinitely greater. How many who 
have resided in the East or travelled 
there can tell of correspondence de- 
layed or missing! No government of 
Europe knew more of the secrets of 
the East than that of the Kaiser 
Franz Josef, with its control of the 
mailbags and the telegraph wires 
carrying the news of the East to the 
West. The exceptional means of in- 
formation which it thus possessed 


enabled the Austrian Cabinet, or, more 
properly speaking, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, to follow at ease every phase in 
the development of affairs in the Sul- 
tan’s dominions, and to strike in with 
the effect possible only for those 
familiar with each spring of action. 
The first active steps of Austria in 
bringing on the disintegration of the 
Turkish Empire, which was solemnly 
registered at Berlin in 1878, were 
taken in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
The movements of the Panslavists in 
Bulgaria through their committees at 
Bucharest and in Russia were well 
known, and their aims thoroughly 
understood, at Vienna. Accordingly, 
in 1875, measures leading to a rising 
in Herzegovina were planned. Agents 
provocateurs were sent to prepare the 
way. The visit of the Emperor of 
Austria to Dalmatia in April of that 
year, and his reception of deputa- 
tions from Herzegovina, were details 
diligently and elaborately carried 
out. Their meaning, however, was not 
hidden entirely from the Turks, whose 
suspicions appear to have been now 
effectually roused. In May, just after 
the Austrian Emperor had returned 
from Dalmatia, the Turks began send- 
ing ammunition, arms, accoutrements, 
ahd clothing for troops in large quanti- 
ties by rail from Salonica to Mitrovitza, 
whence they were despatched to depots 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. This unex- 
pected action caused much speculation 
among the Austrian agents who were 
scattered over the country; and the 
reinforcement of the garrisons in those 
provinces caused the Austrian Govern- 
ment to send a special diplomatic 
agent to report on the actual state of 
affairs. The personage selected for 
this duty was the celebrated Baron 
Hiibner, on whom the Emperor Napo- 
leon inflicted the slight at that memor- 
able New Year’s reception of 1859 
which heralded the War of Italian In- 
dependence. At Serajevo, Baron Hiib- 
ner found the now well-known Dervish 
Pasha in command, and was received 
by him with all the honours, and invited 
to a review of the troops composing 
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the garrison. The incident which 
occurred after the review, as described 
by an eyewitness, was striking, and 
must have suggested some suspicion 
of the Turkish commander to the 
mind of the Austrian envoy. In 
replying to the compliments of the 
Baron on the appearance of his troops, 
the wily little Pasha said, “ Yes; 
Excellency ! You see here men devoted 
to the defence of their country against 
every foe, and who can go for twenty- 
four hours on a drink of water!” 
From Serajevo the Baron continued 
his journey to Mitrovitza by Novi 
Bazar, stopping at various places on 
the route where he was enabled to 
communicate with the numerous 
agents of his Government. From 
Mitrovitza he travelled by special 
train to Salonica. Here he remained 
but three days ; but during this brief 

riod he was subjected toa slight from 
the Turkish Vali or Governor-General 
of the Province. On his making an 
official call on the Vali, who had been 
duly notified beforehand, accompanied 
by the personnel of the Consulate, the 
Turkish functionary did not accord 
him the honour due to his position by 
meeting him at the door of the recep- 
tion room. An altercation ensued, 
which was terminated by the offended 
Baron abruptly leaving the Konak 
with his suite. Explanations which 
were accepted as satisfactory were 
made by the Vali, and the difficulty 
was smoothed over. Returning from 
Salonica the Austrian envoy travelled 
only as far as Uskub by rail. From 
there he took post horses to Belgrade 
by way of Nisch. On the day follow- 
ing his arrival at the Servian capital 
the insurrection in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina broke out. 

Skilfully manipulated, the telegraph 
wires under Austrian control conveyed 
to the western capitals facts and state- 
ments calculated to impress the idea 
that the rising against the authority 
of the Sultan was entirely due to 
Russian emissaries and Panslav com- 
mittees. But close observers saw be- 
hind Ljubobratich and many others, 


whose names the events of the day 
made familiar to the English public, 
the hands of the Austrian. The 
thousands of refugees who found tem- 
porary shelter during the troublous 
times on Austrian soil were, in most 
cases, refugees by instigation. Their 
hospitable reception, and the few 
thousands of pounds expended in their 
maintenance, were among the claims 
for which Austria was afterwards 
indemnified at Berlin in 1878. At 
the same time, with an impartiality 
for which sufficient credit can hardly 
be awarded her, the way was made 
smooth for the suppression of the 
insurrection by the Turks; and the 
Salonica-Mitrovitza railway, a line 
owned in Austria and managed by 
Austrian officials, was entirely at the 
disposition of the Turkish Government, 
whose troops, supplies, and stores were 
carried over it on credit. With evi- 
dence, ample and convincing, of the 
aims of Austria before them, it was 
but a question of time how soon the 
Panslav party in Russia, and later on 
the Russian Government itself, should 
throw themselves into the struggle 
which was manifestly impending. The 
Montenegrin and Servian wars in 
1876 ; the abortive rising in Bulgaria, 
and the massacres south of the Balkans 
in the same year; the conference at 
Constantinople, where the peculiar line 
of policy which characterised the deal- 
ings of Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 
with the Porte up to its overthrow in 
1880 first disclosed itself—were all 
strands in the thread of policy directed 
from Vienna and woven at Berlin. 
Assuredly, had the Emperor of Russia 
and his advisers foreseen the ultimate 
issue to which events were tending, 
they might even at the last moment 
have stayed their hand. But it had 
not yet been made clear to them that 
the way to Constantinople lay through 
Vienna. The Panslav party, which, 
in its hatred of the Turk, aimed di- 
rectly at the destruction of his detested 
rule over their co-religionists and 
brothers in race, had swept away by 
its enthusiasm what power of resist- 
c 2? 
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ance there was in the autocracy. The 
heart of the Turk was hardened by 
his pride, and the conflicting official 
and non-official advice of England pre- 
disposed him to stiffen his neck. The 
struggle which such conditions rendered 
inevitable could not be long averted, 
and the war, which was officially de- 
clared on the twenty-third of April, 
1877, was in the natural course of 
events. 

No one who saw the Emperor Alex- 
ander the Second at the conclusion 
of the review of his troops on that 
memorable day, on the Bessarabian 
plain of Ungheni, when he gave 
the final orders for the passage of 
the Pruth, could fail to perceive 
how deeply he seemed to feel the re- 
sponsibility and importance of the 
event. The shadow of the future 
appeared already to have been cast 
across his path as he quitted the 
group of his generals, and, passing 
quickly between the lines of people 
who had collected at the railway 
station, entered the train which was 
to carry him back to his capital. 
Compared with previous .wars, the 
military cirewastances in which 
Russia entered on the last conflict 
with Turkey were immeasurably 
greater in her favour. There were 
then no tedious marches over desert 
wastes, but railways, fairly organised, 
brought the invading army to the 
very banks of the Danube; while the 
alliance with Roumania seemed to 
guarantee every facility which the 
situation demanded for a successful 
and speedy issue. Why, then, did 
something akin to paralysis appear 
to enfeeble the arm of Russia? The 
answer is simple. The equivocal atti- 
tude of Austria weighed like a night- 
mare on the counsellors of the Emperor. 
It is true Prince Bismarck had declared 
that the Eastern Question did not call 
for the active intervention of Ger- 
many ; and that Austria had virtually 
thruwn over Turkey in refusing to 
carry out, in conjunction with Eng- 
land and France (who also repudiated 
her engagement), the tripartite treaty 


of 1856, which guaranteed the in- 
tegrity and independence of the Otto- 
man Empire. Nevertheless, the hand 
of Austria pressed heavily on the arm 
of the Czar. Very soon after the 
declaration of war, Austria had made 
it clear to the Russian Government 
that their operations were to be 
strictly confined to Turkish territory. 
Any attempt of Servia to take up 
arms in aid of Russia, was frus- 
trated by the threat of an occupation 
of Belgrade by Austrian troops, and 
Roumanian soil was to be respected 
on condition that the Roumanian ter- 
ritory west of the Aluta was not made 
the base of active operations against 
the Turks in Bulgaria. The effect of 
this was doubly favourable to the 
Turks, who, relieved from menace to 
their left flank, were enabled, leaving 
but twelve thousand men to hold 
Widdin, to concentrate the whole of 
their strength on the centre and right 
of their line of defence. Indecision 
was perceptible in the Russian con- 
duct and counsels throughout the 
whole campaign. Doubts of Germany, 
and absolute distrust of Austria, hin- 
dered vigorous action on the part of 
the Russian generals ; while the Turk, 
stimulated to resistance by false assur- 
ances of English support, and buoyed 
up by deceitful promises, was bleeding 
at every pore. When, finally, with 
Russia well-nigh exhausted and Turkey 
prostrate, Servia was released from 
the leash, it was because Austria’s end 
was served, and neither combatant 
could be much benefited or more 
gravely injured by withholding the 
feeble principality. The aim of Austria 
was but to prevent Servia from being 
employed asa base for the operation of 
Russian influence on the Slavs of 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and 
Macedonia—those provinces on which 
her covetous eye had been so long fixed. 

The fall of Plevna, the subsequent 
passage of the Balkans, the complete 
and irretrievable collapse of the Turk- 
ish defence, and the appearance of 
Skobeleff’s division, reduced and fever- 
stricken as it was, before Constanti- 
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nople, were but details in the hastening 
of the crisis which brought into play 
the combinations resulting in the Con- 
gress of Berlin. In these combinations 
we now know the predominating force 
was exercised by the Austro-German 
and English plenipotentiaries. Con- 
stantinople lay within reach of the 
hand of Russia, but that hand was 
powerless. Englishmen have been 
pleased to believe that the British 
fleet at Constantinople and Gallipoli 
was what deterred the Russians from 
entering the capital of the Sultan ; 
but the belief was a fond and flat- 
tering delusion. The invisible cord 
which withheld the hand of Russia 
was drawn in Berlin through Vienna. 
The certainty of the entry of an 
Austrian army into Moldavia and 
Bessarabia was the real obstacle to 
the Russian advance, which the 
British fleet alone was impotent to 
prevent. The Russian army was ever 
compelled to look behind it, always 
seeing the shadow of the concealed 
hand it had cause to dread. The writer 
vividly calls to mind an incident which 
occurred at Constantinople while the 
Russian troops were bivouacked in 
sight of its minarets. He paid a visit 
one evening, in the company of a 
friend, to Skobeleff, who was confined 
to his bed by an attack of fever. 
Despite his malady, the general was 
deep in the study of some military 
work, but on the names of his visi- 
tors being announced he sprang up in 
his couch to receive them, and almost 
the first question he put to the writer 
was “What is Austria doing!”—a 
sufficient indication of the apprehen- 
sions disturbing the counsels and 
paralysing the action of Russia, In- 
formation of a trustworthy character 
had just then been received at Con- 
stantinople, and it was known both 
at the Russian headquarters and at the 
Sublime Porte that a partial mobili- 
sation of the Austrian army was 
imminent, and that the occupation of 
Bosnia and Servia on one hand, and of 
Jassy and various points in Moldavia 
on the other, were contemplated. So 


serious a menace was one the Russian 
army, crippled though victorious, was 
unable to despise; and so it came 
to pass that, under the pressure of 
Austria and Germany, Russia submit- 
ted to enter the congress chamber at 
Berlin, to sacrifice all that nigh a 
century of intrigue and war had gained. 

With the details and results of the 
Berlin settlement all who followed 
the reports of the proceedings of the 
Congress are familiar. Of the fact 
that what was believed to be a settle- 
ment is proving but a truce, most, if 
they had not already foreseen it, are 
now becoming convinced. Races and 
communities delivered from an inert 
barbaric despotism were partitioned 
and carved out to suit the selfish 
ambitions of certain governments, 
and the political exigences of the 
moment. A condition of things fore- 
doomed to perish was created from 
the Danube to the Aigean and from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic. The 
opportunity of settling the Eastern 
difficulty on a just and stable basis 
was thrown away with a recklessness 
inconceivable except by those who 
understood that a sense of right and 
political morality were absent from 
the council board over which Prince 
Bismarck presided. The opportunity 
of re-integrating each race within its 
rights vanished. The Bulgarians were 
divided into three sections. The Greeks 
were betrayed, while false hopes were 
dangled before their eyes. Albania, 
distracted by intrigue of every kind, 
was left a prey to anarchy and mis- 
rule. Bosnia and Herzegovina, against 
the will and in spite of the heroic 
resistance of their peoples, were given 
over to Austria, who virtuously pre- 
tended bashful compliance with the 
“will of Europe,” conscious that it 
was her own action which had pro- 
duced the “disorder” which she was 
called in by accomplices to put down. 
Montenegro, which had maintained 
for centuries its independence against 
the Turk, was virtually handed over to 
Austria by the twenty-ninth Article 
of the Berlin Treaty. Macedonia was 
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left, with its conglomerate population 
of Serb, Albanian, Bulgarian, Greek, 
Wallach, and Moslem, to ferment to a 
degree of anarchy sufficient to require 
the orderly hand of the Austrian 
bureaucracy to restore tranquillity 
and cover it with their “civilising 
influences.” 

The creation of the autonomous pro 
vince of East Roumelia was the fruit 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, trimmed 
and reduced at Berlin. The elabora- 
tion of its organic statutes and form 
of government was entrusted to 4 
mixed international body called the 
East Roumelia Commission, the guid- 
ing spirit of which was Iferr von 
Kallay, the Austro Hungarian dele- 
gate. A zealous partisan of the 
Andrassy policy in the East, Herr von 
Kallay had passed many years at 
Belgrade, working industriously for 
the advancement of Austrian influ- 
ence in Servia by means of the press 
and the diplomatic service. He 
brought, then, to the work of his 
mission at Philippopolis, where the 
conumission sat, an accurate concep- 
tion of the end to be attained, 
and a complete knowledge of the 
means necessary to further the de- 
signs of his Government. Consis- 
tently supported by his German and 
English colleagues, he was enabled to 
override all opposition raised by the 
Russian or Turkish delegates. It 
was during the sitting of the East 
Roumelia Commission, towards the 
end of 1878, that Austria openly 
showed her hand—somewhat prema- 
turely it seems to have been, for 
even Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet, 
with all its anti-Russian proclivities, 
was not prepared to follow unre- 
servedly the lead of its allies. In 
brief, Count Andrassy proposed to 
the English Government that while 
the civil and financial administration 
of East Roumelia and Macedonia 
should be undertaken by England, 
Austrian troops were to occupy the 
two provinces. This was so bold a 
stroke in the forward policy that it 
is hardly to be wonderea at that good 


and substantial reasons were found 
for not at once acceding to the 
Austrian request. Perhaps,, too, the 
compensations had not been so well 
defined as they were later on; the 
proceeding savoured, besides, too much 
of the iron and the earthen pot float- 
ing together on the ruffled surface of 
the water. The earthen pot of English 
civil and financial administration must 
soon have disappeared before the iron 
pot of Austrian military ’exigences. 
A British Parliament could hardly 
have sanctioned such proceedings, even 
if the Government had entertained the 
proposal. The rejection of this caused 
anger and heart-burning at Vienna, 
augmented later on by Lord Salis- 
bury’s reluctance to support the 


Austrian Government in their effort, 


to compel the Russian evacuation of 
East Roumelia by the thirteenth of 
April, 1879, which Count Andrassy 
declared, in addressing the delega- 
tions, was a point of honour with 
Austria. The Treaty of Berlin, in 
the twenty-second Article, had fixed 
nine months from the date of signa- 
ture of the Treaty, which was the 
thirteenth of July, 1878, as the term 
of the Russian occupation of the 
conquered territory ; and accordingly 
Count Andrassy had held the view 
that the last Russian should retire 
from its soil by the thirteenth of 
April; whereas the Russian Govern- 
ment maintained, and maintained suc- 
cessfully, that the complete occupation 
only should cease on that date, and 
accordingly did not commence the 
evacuation before the day called for 
by Count Andrassy for its termination. 
Great annoyance was both felt and 
expressed at Vienna on this subject, 
and Lord Salisbury was openly accused 
of having come to an understanding 
with Russia over the head of the 
“old and faithful” ally of England. 
Those who followed the news of the 
day will call to mind the pertinacity 
with which, by means of the press, 
the Vienna Government endeavoured 
to predispose the public mind in 
Europe in favour of a mixed occupa- 
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tion of East Roumelia by foreign 
troops, from which Russians were to 
be rigorously excluded. The failure 
was a sore trial to the political temper 
of the Austrian Cabinet. Without the 
intervention of foreign arms the East 
Roumelia Commission at Philipoppolis 
concluded its labours; and at the 
banquet given by the Commission be- 
fore its members separated, Herr von 
Kallay astonished his hearers by an- 
nouncing that “ We [that is, Austria] 
do not care now how soon East 
Roumelia and Bulgaria are united.” 

During the sitting of the Bulgarian 
Assembly at Tirnova, the part played 
by Austria was rather that of an ob- 
servant spectator. The representatives 
of East Roumelia who went to Tirnova 
to claim the right to sit in the Con- 
stituante assembled to organise the 
government of the principality, were 
refused admission. Meeting with no 
encouragement from the Russian Im- 
perial Commissioner, a small number 
of the East Roumelian delegates 
addressed themselves to Vienna, and 
implored the Austrian Emperor to 
save them from being restored to 
Turkish dominion. But the moment 
for action was not yet ripe, and the 
question was left in abeyance to a 
more convenient season. The resist- 
ance in Bosnia to the execution of 
the European mandate with which 
Austria had entered that province and 
Herzegovina, had been of so much 
more serious and forcible a character 
than anticipated, that Austria-Hun- 
gary was for the time arrested in the 
career of adventure on which she had 
launched. Anything more, therefore, 
than a formal expression of interest in 
their welfare could not be given to the 
East Roumelians. The attention of 
Austria was absorbed in consolidating 
her position in the new provinces, and 
securing the means of preventing 
any possible future joint action of 
Servia and Montenegro. The reluc- 
tance of the Hungarians to further 
the aims of the forward party in 
Austria, and to diminish their own 
forces by the addition of Slavs to 


the already powerful Slav element 
in the empire-kingdom, was a tem- 
porary check to further advance. 
The impolitic speech of M. Tisza, in 
which he described the Austrian oecu- 
pation of the Turkish provinces as 
destined to crush the head of the 
Slavonic serpent, was rather calcu- 
lated to act in the nature of a 
challenge to the whole Slavonic race 
than to produce a reassuring or tran- 
quillising effect on minds still heaving 
from their late struggles. The over- 
haste also with which the Roman 
Catholic propaganda followed in the 
wake of the military occupation 
could not but be regarded with sus- 
picion by a people of whom but a fifth 
are Roman Catholics by religion, the 
rest being either adherents of the 
Eastern Church or Mussulmans. The 
whole Austrian action, indeed, in 
the provinces snatched from Turkey, 
has, since the day her troops crossed 
their borders on their mission of 
civilisation, been marked by all the 
errors of a military bureaucracy ham- 
pered by Parliamentary opposition and 
want of funds, and a certain subjection 
to outside opinion, more particularly 
to that expressed in the foreign press. 

But the many important stipula- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin which 
yet remained to be carried out at 
the end of 1879, and which there 
is much reason to believe were not 
intended to be carried out in their 
integrity, called for settlement. The 
Montenegrin and the Greek questions ; 
the execution of reforms in the Euro- 
pean provinces of Turkey, called for by 
the twenty-third Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, and the condition of Armenia, 
demanded attention. The settlement 
of these questions on the basis of the 
Treaty to which all the Powers re- 
presented at Berlin had affixed their 
signatures, did not, however, meet with 
the ulterior views of all their govern- 
ments. The union of interests so 
ostentatiously proclaimed between 
Germany and Austria, and the adhe- 
sion of the English Cabinet to their 
views of the settlement of the Eastern 
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Question as since developed, together 
with M. Tisza’s “crushing of the head 
of the Slavonic serpent,” were the 
first overt indications of the Drang 
nach Osten (pressing eastward) policy of 
the Austro-German combination. It 
was the comprehension of this policy 
in its full scope and meaning which 
furnished the theme and motive of the 
speeches of Skobeleff at Paris and 
elsewhere, and brought into renewed 
activity the leaders and partisans of 
the Panslav cause in Russia and 
among the Slavonic races. The dis- 
solution of Parliament in 1880, and 
the result of the appeal of Lord Bea- 
consfield to the people of England on 
that occasion, determined the fate of 
the combination which had _ been 
formed to inaugurate a new departure 
in Eastern affairs, entirely and radi- 
cally at variance with the spirit and 
letter of the Berlin settlement. Who 
is there that cannot call to mind the 
almost frantic efforts made from 
Berlin and Vienna, during the excit- 
ing period immediately preceding that 
general election, to influence, by alter- 
nate cajolery and menace, the public 
sentiment of England in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration ? 
And who does not remember the wail of 
anger that went up when the accession 
to power of the Liberal party was an- 
nounced? Under the determined lead 
of that party, England, acting on the 
Powers whose recalcitrancy to the 
Berlin Treaty menaced a complete 
disruption of the European concert, 
has obtained settlements of the Monte- 
negrin and Greek questions, unsatis- 
factory indeed, and not without great 
difficulty, and in spite of a want of 
loyalty where the opposite might have 
been expected. But such harmony as 
it was possible to create among the 
discordant elements of which the Euro- 
pean concert is composed, could not be 
obtained for the settlement of the con- 
ditions of the twenty-third Article 
of the Berlin Treaty. It is true 
delegates were despatched in 1880 to 
Constantinople to elaborate a series 
of statutes for the government of the 


provinces remaining under the mis- 
rule of the Pashas. But the whole 
performance was a hollow mockery of 
the crying wants of the oppressed 
people of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Epirus. Propositions tending to pro- 
mote uniformity of method in the 
government of each province were 
strenuously opposed by the Austrian 
delegates, on the plea that the cha 
racter and local peculiarities of each 
district must be first considered, but 
with the real design of preventing 
any solid bond of union among 
the diverse peoples. The statutes, 
however, have remained a dead letter, 
for their execution is supported 
neither by Germany, Austria, Italy, 
France, nor Russia. Alone England 


could do, and the immovable Turk, 


would do, nothing. The observation 
of Herr von Kallay, then Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs at 
Vienna, when his opinion of the or- 
ganic statutes was asked by one of the 
foreign delegates on the revived East 
Roumeiia Commission, was ona parallel 
with the Austrian action all through 
the recent phases of the Eastern 
difficulty. ‘“ We have a more serious 
solution than that,” said Herr von 
Kallay—a clear implication that re- 
formed government, by the aid of 
Austria and her supporter Germany, 
was not to be established in the un- 
emancipated provinces of European 
Turkey, nor even contemplated. The 
efforts of Austria to obtain the con- 
sent and recognition of Europe to 
her formal annexation of Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina showed the em- 
barrassing nature of the position in 
which her Government found itself. 
At the same time they indicated 
to both the Turkish and Russian 
Governments that the time was not 
far off when a decisive move must be 
made on the part of Austria, To 
abandon the provinces again to Turk- 
ish misrule was impossible; to grant 
them anything in the shape of an 
autonomous government equally so, 
seeing the encouragement this would 
give the Czech autonomous party, and 
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the opposition which the idea met from 
the Hungarians. The alternative was 
the complete subjugation of the 
country ; subjugation in a military 
sense, for there was no probability of 
the Mussulman inhabitants willingly 
accepting the rule of Austria, after 
so many thousands had lost their 
lives in opposing the transfer of an 
allegiance which had brought them 
nothing but the rigid exaction of 
augmented taxes, and would impose 
military service to an alien sove- 
reign. To the Christians, the taxa- 
tion to which they were subjected by 
Austrian officials was as onerous as to 
the Mussulmans ; while the agrarian 
grievances, which were the ostensible 
cause of their rising against the 
Turkish rule, remained without 
redress. 

The difficulty the Austrian Govern- 
ment had to face was extreme. The 
expenses of the occupation and ad- 
ministration of the provinces were in 
excess of the revenues, and the com- 
pact by which the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Governments were not to be 
called on to contribute could not be 
broken without sufficient and weighty 
reason. Indecision was not less peril- 
ous than action ; it was necessary to 
hasten a crisis; and accordingly the 
law of military service was ordered to 
be put in force, not only in the occu- 
pied provinces, but, to give it the air 
of impartiality, as well in those parts 
of Dalmatia which had hitherto suc- 
cessfully resisted the conscription, and 
with the inhabitants of which, as in 
the case of the Crivoscians, a special 
compact of exemption existed. The in- 
surrection of the Crivoscians and Her- 
zegovinians was the answer. Whether 
the conscription was the direct cause of 
the insurrection, or whether the Aus- 
trian authorities profited by their 
knowledge of what was in prepara- 
tion to bring on the crisis, cannot 
be confidently determined. The locali- 
ties in which the bands made their 
appearance in most force seem to 
indicate a pre-arranged line of 
action. Those whose knowledge of 


the country and people entitled their 
opinions to consideration had for 
some time held the view that a 
rising against Austrian rule was 
imminent, and that Christians and 
Mussulmans would be found fighting 
side by side in the struggle. The end 
in Eastern politics has generally been 
held to justify the means, and there is 
no reason to believe that a higher 
political moral tone is prevalent in the 
East to-day than at any other time. 
The co-operation of Austria and Ger- 
many with Italy in the settlement of 
the Greek frontier question forms an 
interesting chapter in the history of 
the Eastern difficulty, which has yet 
to be written. But it is so linked 
with all Austrian policy in the East, 
that it is but an additional indication 
of what is contemplated by Austria 
and Germany, with the tacit adher- 
ence of Italy. Skilfully as Prince 
Bismarck masked German views of 
predominance in the East behind his 
Pomeranian grenadier, it is clear that, 
whatever interests in the settlement 
of the oriental difficulty it may once 
have pleased him to express, his 
pretensions are now of a solid and 
substantial gravity which must be 
the cause of uneasiness to more than 
one of the Western Powers and to 
Russia. It requires but a glance at 
the map of Europe to perceive what 
the accomplishment of the Austro- 
German programme in the east of 
Europe signifies. Skilfully and per- 
severingly has the telegraph and print- 
ing press been worked until the idea 
of the Russian at Constantinople has 
been made a nightmare which has 
cost England millions of money and 
thousands of precious lives. It has 
been used to pervert the moral sense 
of her people and her rulers till she has 
come now to be almost invariably found 
on the side of the oppressor against 
the oppressed. And the same agencies 
are still busily at work to persuade 
this country that there is no other 
alternative to the blessings of Austro- 
German rule for the nationalities 
of the East than subjugation to 
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a barbarous Russian despotism. The 
great question, and one worth con- 
sidering before it thay be too late, 
is, Is this true? In the first place has 
it been shown that any of the libe- 
rated nationalities of the East have 
expressed, diplomatically or otherwise, 
a desire to be placed under the rule of 
either Austria or Russia, or of one of 
them rather than of the other? Have 
the Greeks, the Bulgarians, or the 
Servians, at any time before or since 
their emancipation exhibited a desire 
to be annexed or protected by either 
Russia or Austria? Has it not rather 
been the contrary? Have not these 
peoples, so far as their feeble voices 
have been able to make themselves 
heard above the gong-beating of di- 
plomacy, invariably and consistently 
pleaded for national independence, 
and for scope and time to work out 
their own career in peace and security 4 
But, say some, they are not yet fit 
for self-government, and, if left to 
themselves, they will only fly at each 
other’s throats. Let it be granted 
that these two reasons (if true) are 
serious enough to militate against 
giving unlimited liberty to the Greek, 
the Bulgarian, and the Servian. Would 
it not be the duty of the Powers, sup- 
posing always their policy to be disin- 
terested, to prevent conflicts, and so, in 
a word, to train up these smaller na- 
tionalities until they could recognise 
that their true interests and chances 
of prosperity lay in pursuing a course 
of mutual conciliation and goodwill ? 
There hardly seems ground for dispute 
here. What, then, is the inevitable 
conclusion? Surely this, that some of 
the governments are preparing, owing 
to their unwillingness or inability to 
effectually oppose others, to seize or 
bring into subjection portions of Turkey 
to which they are under a solemn pledge 
to give good government and security 
for life, honour, and property, not only 
without, but against the consent, of 
their inhabitants. The prospect is 
not reassuring, nor is the spectacle 
edifying. Yet all that has been 
here said or indicated is a near and 





possible contingency. Whatever those 
who endeavour to quiet or mislead the 
public mind may assert, the Eastern 
Question is fast quitting the lines for 
its settlement which were traced out 
at Berlin in 1878, as well as those 
contemplated by the British Austro- 
German understanding before the 
general election of 1880. The sup- 
pression of the insurrection in 
Herzegovina and Bosnia has en- 
tirely altered the status of Austria, 
both towards those provinces and 
towards Europe. In the nature 
of things, the absurd position in 
which Austria was placed with her 
own consent cannot be re-estab- 
lished. Backed by Germany, Austria 
will very reasonably, as it seems, de- 


mand to be allowed tc incorporate, 


those provinces into the empire-king- 
dom ; but whatever their relationship 
is to be, they cannot but prove the 
apple of discord between the two sec- 
tions of the dual empire. The pre- 
dominance, however, which Germany 
holds in the combination with Aus- 
tria, constitutes the danger of this 
method of solving the difficulty, 
rouses the sensibility of the Slavonic 
world, and menaces the peace of 
Europe. Russia and the Slavonic 
races at large might contemplate with 
equanimity the formation of a Slavonic 
empire in the south-east of Europe, 
which, from the affinity of race and 
religion of its populations, could be no 
menace to herself ; but the prospect of 
Slavonic races subjected to the in- 
fluence and rule of the Teuton, and in- 
vaded by the Papal propagandists, and 
serving to aggrandise and enrich a 
great rival, can only but precipitate the 
struggle between Teuton and Slav 
which both believe to be impending. 
Looking at the question dispassion- 
ately, the solution most favourable 
to the interest of England is that 
which seems to have been the least 
considered—the independence of the 
nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. 
The subjection of the races inhabiting 
the valley of the Danube and the 
Balkan country to either Russia or 
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Austro-Germany cannot be regarded 
with indifference by the Western 
Powers, least of all by England. 
Austria on the Augean, with Germany 
behind her, means the creation of a 
great naval power in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, disposing of the mari- 
time resources of the Greeks. The 
Power, or combination of Powers, 
which aims at the subjugation of 
what was once Turkey in Europe, 
cannot be relied on to respect the 
independence of Greece after that it 
shall have brought the other races 
under its sway. The harbours of the 
Egean, the countless islands which 
cover its expanse, will afford shelter 
to fleets which at any moment may de- 
scend on the flank of our road to India 
through the Mediterranean, and forbid 
us the right of way through the Suez 
Canal. Behind such fleets are the magni- 
ficent port of Volo and the Dardanelles, 
affording refuges against attack and 
for refit. It may be that it is now 
too late to repair the errors in policy 
of which successive administrations in 
this country have been guilty, and 
that events are themselves shaping a 
course to which England, either of 
design or from indifference, will have 
largely contributed. A vigorous policy, 
which would have given to the op- 
pressed nationalities of the East their 
independence of all foreign control, 
would have saved us from our present 
disquietude. On the Danube we see 
Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria threat- 
ened by Austria. In Macedonia, Al- 
bania, and Epirus, the negative policy of 


Germany and Austria has left these 
countries a prey to anarchy and mis- 
rule, while Montenegro has, in fact, 
become an Austrian vassal. The set- 
tlement of the Greek frontier dispute, 
though adding to Greece a valuable 
and not inconsiderable tract of terri- 
tory, has left the principle for which 
she and her friends contended prac- 
tically as far from settlement as ever. 
Even across the new Greek frontier 
the baleful apprehensions of Austrian 
influence are felt. The nomination of 
Herr von Kallay to the position of 
chief administrator of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was more suggestive of 
danger to the independence of the 
Balkan nationalities than the mere 
jack - boot government which had 
hitherto mismanaged those provinces. 
It was the first step in the “more 
serious solution” to which reference 
has already been made, the first to a 
radical departure from the lines of 
the Treaty of Berlin. 

An attentive observer will readily 
perceive, by the light of the events of 
the past six years, the goal to which 
things are tending—an Austrian pre- 
dominance, backed by Germany, 
throughout the whole of South-east- 
ern Europe, alike on the ASgean and 
the Bosphorus as on the Danube. 
What may be the import of this pre- 
dominance of a powerful _politico- 
military combination, animated by 
no sentimental regard for the sus- 
ceptibilities or interests of other 
States, cannot remain long hidden. 

















ON CLASSIC GROUND. 


‘THEY say you may get a shrewd notion 
of a man’s character by a glance at 
his book-shelves ; but for my part I 
would sooner ask what books a man 
read in certain conditions of time and 
place, in certain accidents, certain 
changes and chances of his affairs ; 
when sick, or sorry, or glad ; harassed, 
or at leisure; fresh in the morning 
light, or tired in the gray hours of the 
evening ; in the first surprise of new 
scenes, or renewing the memory of old 
ones. 

Consider, for example, a man, who 
had worn the gown there in his youth, 
revisiting Oxford after a long lapse of 
years ; not in the time of term, when 
all the place would be gay with a life 
he had no share in, and like some 
forlorn ghost he would wander silent 
and puzzled, and perchance something 
sad—- 

** Among new men, strange faces, other 
minds.”’ 

But let his visit be in the time 
of vacation—in the long vacation, say, 
when it is some three weeks or so 
old, and when “the high midsummer 
pomps are on,” as he probably has 
never seen them there. Then Oxford 
is his own ; the Oxford he knew in the 
days before the flood, when gowns 
were only worn by men, when no 
blatant tramway desecrated the High 
Street, and no chattering nursemaids 
broke the sacred stillness of Magdalen 
groves. Then the old gray quadrangles 
are alive once more with the forms 
he knew, with voices long silent to 
his ears, but unforgotten still. Every 
step awakes some echo of the past ; 
every echo stirs some fresh remem- 
brance. Even the old scouts who come 
grinning up to him—mines of incon- 
venient memories, old, battered, but- 
tery-worn bodies—have a grace about 


them more than nature mostly gives 
their kind. 
** Comrades of his past were they, 
Of that unreturning day.” 

Above all, as Lamb says, he can fetch 
up past opportunities. Ah, those past 
opportunities! Oxford is a soil which 
grows that sort of grain in rich pro- 
fusion, and our friend would be a Tom 
of ten thousand indeed if he had not 
a liberal crop of them. 

Surely the books a man in such a 
place and time would turn to would 
illustrate the bent of his mind more 
vividly than the everyday aspect of 
his shelves. If he had a friend with 
him, a comrade of those old years, he 
would read no books. Then they would 
talk: ye gods, how they would talk ! 
But if he were alone—and, unless he 
had provided himself with company, 
he would probably be very much alone 
—he would almost inevitably seek 
some moments of companionship in 
books, and in books redolent of this 
or that of the many perfumes of the 
place. And from his choice a curious 
assayer of the great human riddle 
might amuse himself much in framing a 
scheme of that man’s life, its past and 
its present, its dreams and its realities. 
** In the shadow of the mighty Bodley ” 
he might be found solacing himself 
with the old folios of Anthony Wood, 
or still more venerable relics. Were 
he one who in his day had walked 
delicately and along well-ordered paths, 
he might now “fetch up past opportu- 
nities’ by a study of the adventures 
of Mr. Verdant Green, or Mr. Drys- 
dale, or of that still more audacious 
volume (as I have heard) which retails 
the experiences of one Peter Priggins, 
a scout. Had he, on the other hand, 
been one wont to lean his ear too 
closely to the chimes of midnight, or 
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too profuse in his consumption of 
ginger, it is probable that—having 
been long forced to forswear both 
those and all kindred delights—he 
would be something of an ascetic, at 
least in theory ; musing over the great 
vanished era of plain living and high 
thinking, as we imagine it to have 
been. Then would the Apologia be 
in his hands ; then would he relieve 
with the livelier chatter of the brothers 
Mozley the sour egotism of Mark 
Pattison. Then would he walk into 
Trinity to see if the snap-dragon still 
grew on its walls, as it grew in the 
Freshmanhood of John Henry New- 
man; then, pacing the gravelled 
quadrangle of Oriel, would he strive 
to catch in the echoes of his solitary 
steps some memories of that mighty 
band of reformers, who pulled down 
so much, and built up so little; or, 
peering still further into the abysm of 
time, would he linger round that 
glorious old library of Merton—the 
oldest, probably, and most perfect 
book-retreat in the world—if haply 
on the ear of imagination might fall 
the ghostly footsteps of Duns Scotus 
still restlessly pacing the bricked 
floor as he meditated some shrewd 
retort on the Dominican. And surely, 
Nominalist or Realist, Stoic or Epicu- 
rean, whatever he has been or be, if he 
be a true son of Oxford some part of 
his time at least will be spared to 
his old friends, the Scholar Gipsy and 
Thyrsis. 

It happened that in the course of 
this summer I found myself at Oxford, 
in much the same circumstances as 
the visitor thus foreshadowed. I had 
not set foot in the place for very many 
years, and I was alone. As this is no 
autobiography, nor designed as a 
posthumous bombshell for my friends, 
there is no need to specify the nature 
of my reflections, nor the books I 
found most congenial to them. But 
as the weather during all my visit 
was superlatively fine, day succeeding 
day of blue sky and sunshine and 
breeze, a great deal of my time was natu- 
rally passed in the open air; and after 


- 


the first rapture of memory among the 
gray old buildings had been satisfied, 
it was no less natural that I should 
turn to that “ loved hill-side” whereon 
Thyrsis and his friend had first assayed 
their shepherd pipes. It had long 
been a wish of mine to stand under 
the shade of the elm-tree— 


‘** The signal-elm, that looks on Isley downs, 
The Vale, the three lone weirs, the youthful 
Thames :” 


the tree whose life was fondly fancied 
by the two friends to be co-existent 
with that of— 


** The Oxford scholar poor, 
Of pregnant parts and quick inventive brain, 
Who, tired of knocking at preferment’s door, 
One summer-morn forsook 
His friends, and went to learn the gipsy-lore, 
And roam’d the world with that wild 
brotherhood, 
And came, as most men deem’d, to little 
good, 
But came to Oxford and his friends no more.’ 


From hunting with the Berkshire 
hounds that “rude Cumnor ground ” 
had once been tolerably familiar to me ; 
but really to know a country you must 
traverse it on your own legs, and we 
were no great pedestrians in my 
Oxford days; at least those whom I 
saw most of were not. We preferred 
horse-exercise ; and though the statutes 
of the college, within whose venerable 
walls we pursued, with moderation, 
the study of polite learning, had much 
to say against that pastime, we man- 
aged to gratify our preference not 
illiberally. My main dependence was 
the small pocket volume, one of the 
Golden Treasury Series, containing 
the two poems— 


‘* Runs it not here, the track by Childsworth 
farm, 
Past the high wood, to where the elm-tree 
crowns 
The hill behind whose ridge the sunset 
flames ¢” 


That was all the compass I had to 
steer by ; and where this farm lay I 
knew no more than readers of the 
morning papers knew till the other 
day where Yap might be. Somewhere 
between the two Hinkseys the path 
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must lie; so much was clear, but 
nothing more. 

One burning July day my quest 
began. I went out of the town, under 
the railway bridge, past Oseney, and 
up through the water meadows to 
Ferry Hinksey, which had been selected 
as the base of my first operations. In 
which of the two Hinkseys swung the 
sign that bore Sibylla’s name I do not 
know, nor which of their little streets 
boasted the haunted mansion. But 
I do know that the name of George 
Scott is on the signboard of “The 
Fishes,” at Ferry Hinksey, and that 
he sells only that sort of bastard 
ginger-beer which is compact of some 
vile powder, or so-called essence, and 
stored in glass-bottles. And so it was 
in nearly all the ale-houses throughout 
the country side. The good old brew 
that sprang after the bursting cork out 
of the squat brown stone bottles has 
gone; gone with Sibylla and her sign, 
and with the girl by the boatman’s 
door, and with the mowers who stayed 
their scythes among the river-grass to 
watch the friends steering their course 
through the Wytham flats— 


** They all are gone, and thou art gone as 
well!” 


This “ Fishes” inn is well-named, 
though the “ Fishers” had, perhaps, 
been better. Never were there such 
fishers as these Oxford folk. Man, 
woman, and child, the fields are full 
of them ; each sedged brook is alive 
with their floats, and round every pond 
they crowd, solemn, silent, earnest, 
like adjutant birds beside some In- 
dian tank. In all my walks I never 
saw a fish landed, nor so much even as 
a bobbing float. But the fishers fished 
on for ever. I verily believe the old vil- 
lage patriarchs, when too weak tohobble 
to the brooksides, woo the imported 
minnow from the tubs outside their 
doors. As I crossed the ferry that 
day, the little boy who worked the 
rope entertained me with legends of a 
vast jack, believed to have its home 
under a tree close by the punt’s moor- 
ngs. ach time I crossed that ferry, 


and I crossed it many times, that jack 
grew, till the sturgeon Nahma, king 
of fishes, can have been but a 
stickleback to him. And there he 
lies (the jack), for aught I know, to 
this day. 

Across the ferry, then, past the new 
inn and the old church, up the grassy 
hill-side, and through a bean-field, 
sweeter than all the perfumes of 
Araby, I went, till I came out where 
a wide plain of yellowing corn sloped 
upward to the sky, and from out the 
further hedgerow rose a likely tree. 
Might this be the elm ? 

No; for it was an oak, and the view 
from it was not the view prescribed. 
No downs of Llsley were in sight, and 
only half the vale. Yet it was a noble 
view. It was not August; the corn 
was not yet ready for the reapers ; the 
lindens were missing. Yet it was not 
hard to fancy it the very spot where 
he who strove 
“To flute his friend, like Orpheus, from the 

dead,” 
waited for the shepherd that summer 
day long ago. 
** Screen’d is this nook o’er the high, half- 
reap'd field, 


And here till sundown, shepherd! will I 
be. 
’ Through the thick corn the scarlet 
popries peep, 
And round green roots and yellowing 
stalks 1 see 
Pale pink convolvulus in tendrils creep ; 
And air-swept lindens yield 
Their scent. and rustle down their per- 
fumed showers 
Of bloom on the bent grass where I am 
laid, 
And bower me from the August sun 
with shade ; 
And the eye travels down to Oxford’s 
towers.” 


On through the gate into the farther 
field, and then, on the fronting ridge 
rose Cumnor Hurst, with its little 
wind-swept clump of firs guarded by 
the solitary elm—not my elm, for the 
Hurst has its own place in the elegy. 
As is the case with most Englishmen, 
my knowledge of England is curiously 
limited, and my praise is therefore 
little worth; but I cannot remember 
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any English scene to be compared with 
that you get from Cumnor Hurst. 
Two noble views come before me as 
I write; the well-known one from 
Leith Hill, and one from the garden- 
terrace of Duncombe Park in York- 
shire ; but neither of these in my eyes 
ranks with the wide Oxfordshire pros- 
pect. In the two former the scene 
ties flat and straight before you; in 
the last, it lies all round you. There, 
on that little knoll, with the breeze 
singing through the pines overhead— 
for how still soever it be elsewhere, 
there is always a breeze on the 
Hurst—while “the bleating of the 
folded flocks’? comes faintly from 
the distant uplands, mixed with yet 
fainter sounds of human labour in 
the hay-tields below ; there you stand, 
like the eagle, “ ringed with the azure 
world.” The open air is all round 
you ; turn where you will, the ever- 
lasting hills make your horizon. To 
the north-east rise the Chilterns, and 
below them, in more distinguishable 
tints, the wooded range which over- 
looks Oxford, the range of Headington 
and Shotover. Oxford herself lies full 
and fair before you; her staring new red 
suburbs reaching away like unlovely 
wings on either side the immortal 
group of “ dreaming spires,” along Port 
Meadow almost to Godstow on the 
one side, and nearly touching Iffley on 
the other. There is the tower of Ifiley 
church, and the immemorial poplars. 
Northwards rise the woods of Wytham, 
their dark green masses glorified into 
orange by the vivid sunlight. Below 
them Ensham, and all “the grassy 
harvest of the river fields,” threaded 
by the shy silver of the youthful 
Thames, from whose farther bank the 
slender spire of Cassington soars into 
the golden air. Westward, beneath 
your feet, lies Cumnor, half hidden in 
its leafy nest ; and above Cumnor, and 
all away to the west and south-west, 
the Berkshire moors go rolling on, 
down after down, to the far blue line 
of the Cotswolds. Many atime in my 
month’s holiday did I look over that 
scene, and in many a change of light 


and shade, beneath blue skies and 
gray, and once even through the driving 
rain, but its infinite variety never grew 
stale to my eyes. 

Still, there was the amari aliquid, 
of course. On the Cumnor side of the 
slope, marring all the western view, a 
tall red chimney, vomiting smoke from 
its black mouth, marks a brick kiln of 
the lords of Abingdon. Gratifying, 
no doubt, as another sign of the tire- 
less industry of the Anglo-Saxon race ; 
but not beautiful. And there must be 
so many ugly spots which a wilderness 
of chimneys could make no uglier! 

It was a hot day, and the spirit of 
Giles Gosling called to me from out 
the trees of Cumnor. So down the 
slope I went, and through the kilns, 
and after a dusty tramp along the 
white high road came into the village 
by its rare old church. 

Immediately behind the church is 
a grass field, surrounded by a rough 
stone wall, and in that wall lies all 
that the neighbourhood now holds of 
Cumnor Hall. Many an oak still 
grows thereby, but the Hall itself 
has vanished, as the hall of Balclutha, 
or that “where Jamshyd gloried and 
drank deep.” In 1811 the skeleton of 
the house, which can have been no 
great thing, was still standing; but 
in that year the Lord Abingdon of the 
day carried off the windows and door- 
ways to adorn his new church at 
Wytham. For some while longer three 
bare stone arches still marked the spot ; 
but now they too are gone, and nothing 
remains but the close, some fine old 
trees—relics, let us believe, of the 
avenue beneath which Amy and the 
faithful Janet hurried on that midnight 
flight—and the stone wall. 

And yet there was no midnight 
flight to Kenilworth; no Kenil- 
worth for Amy to fly to, for it was not 
Leicester’s till after her death; and 
while she lived Robert Dudley was not 
Leicester, and poor Amy was no 
countess. Tony Fire-the-Faggot was 
Anthony Forster, gent., a worthy mem- 
ber of a good old Shropshire family, 
a cultivator of the fine arts, and 
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possessed of as many virtues as Bishop 
Berkeley. “ Villain” Varney was Sir 
Richard Verney, of Compton Verney 
in Warwickshire, high-sheriff for the 
county, and heaven and the antiquaries 
only know what else of great and good. 
There was no flight from the old 
Devonshire home, no clandestine mar- 
riage, no broken-hearted father. Mis- 
tress Amy Robsart and her lord were 
married in open day, at Sheen in 
Surrey, in the presence of little King 
Edward and a goodly company, with 
marriage settlements and festivities, 
and everything handsome about them. 
There was no murder, Lady Dudley 
died, it is true; and here, it is also 
true, the champions of the fact are a 
little at loss; for how the lady died, 
by her own hand or sheer accident— 
murder we are forbidden to call it— 
no one rightly knows. She was found 
one September evening, when all the 
servants had at her own bidding been 
packed off to Abingdon Fair, and Dud- 
ley (who, for all his affection, seems to 
have given her very little of his com- 
pany) was with the court at Windsor— 
she was found in the lonely house 
lying dead at the foot of “a pair of 
stairs.” That was all that was ever 
known, or ever will be, till the grave 
in St. Mary's gives up its dead.! 

Yes, it is all a myth; and Sir Wal- 
ter was a heedless traducer of most 
honourable men, palming off a paltry 
novel as history on the idle public. 
Truly, a most reprehensible deed. And 
yet 1 think not all the antiquarians in 
the world will be able to pull down 
what Sir Walter has builded. Shrewdly 
does the east wind of fact nip these old 
flowers of romance. But somehow they 
survive; renewed, like the Red Rose 
of Lancaster, “ for everlasting blossom- 
ing,” when once the sun of genius has 
touched them with its liberal warmth. 
Mr. Ruskin has proved the Venice of 


1 Lady Dudley was buried with great cere- 
mony, in the presence of her husband, many 
of his court friends, a large company of 
ladies, and several of the University dignitaries, 
in the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
September, 1560. 


Childe Harold to be “a mere efflores- 
cence of decay,” nothing but “a stage- 
dream, which the first ray of daylight 
must dissipate into dust”; yet it is a 
dream which will outlast the histori- 
cal Venice of Mr. Ruskin. Not all the 
pamphleteers in either hemisphere will 
silence villain Varney’s fatal whistle, 
or give Tony Fire-the Faggot decent 
burial in Cumnor church. He has yet 
to be born who shall be man enough to 
“burke Sir Walter !” 

The Black Bear still rears itself 
against the ragged staff in Cumnor, 
and the sign still bears the name 
Giles Gosling. But it is a beast of 
modern breed, and the Gosling is but 
a pretty piece of sentiment. Mine 
host of to-day rejoices in the name of 


Bunsby —a noticeable name, too! 


Still, whatever its age, the place 
has a fine old air about it, and for 
the sentiment of the signboard, I 
called for a cup of Master Bunsby’s 
ale, and drank it to the health of Sir 
Walter. I drank it in a quaint half- 
moon-shaped room, with narrow, high- 
backed, oaken settles ranged round 
the walls, rare to look at, but a very 
Siege Perilous for the weary traveller. 
Miss Bunsby—if Miss Bunsby it was 
who served my ale—fills pretty 
Cicely’s part not unworthily. But the 
grace granted Tressilian was not mine. 

My Hebe had told me of a conveni- 
ent way on to the range again, through 
the village of Wootton; but it in- 
cluded a mile or so of the high road, 
and I had not come out to tramp the 
high road. So, when Cumnor was 
fairly left behind, I essayed to make a 
way for myself. It was not well 
made. After some very rough walk- 
ing, unrelieved by hedges of amazing 
consistency, I got into a wood ; in that 
wood was a bog, and I got into that 
bog; and as I floundered in its Ser- 
bonian depths some confounded dog 
kept baying through the wood, and 
awful memories of bloodhounds and 
dismal swamps came thronging into 
my hot, midge-tormented head. Those 
midges, by the way, or whatsoever 
else be the winged buzzing beasts that 
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encircle one’s head on a summer day’s 
walk,—are those which attach them- 
selves to you on your first start, the 
same which go with you to the end? 
From the moment I got fairly into the 
fields that day till I re-entered Oxford, 
“a host of insects,” as with Words- 
worth’s traveller, went “ever with me 
as I paced along.” Save for the few 
minutes passed in the inn parlour they 
never left me. There was no appreci- 
able moment of relieving guard ; and 
yet it seems hard to suppose a gnat 
would travel so far for the sheer 
pleasure of tormenting one wretched 
head, 

A very hot, dishevelled creature at 
last, after a wasted hour, stumbled 
into Wootton. The history of this 
parish dates from the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but to me it is, or 
was, chiefly remarkable for possessing 
not a single ale-house! In those strug- 
gles in the wood the virtue of John 
Bunsby’s cheer had gone from me, and 
needed renewing. It could not be 
done in Wootton. Five hundred souls, 
or thereabouts, are there in the village, 
but not one ale-house! There was the 
“ Fox,”’ indeed, but the ** Fox” was 
“over the hills and far away.” Still 
it was truly a case of Fox, et preterea 
nihil, and, after all, the blessed animal 
lay in my homeward track. The tongue 
of the Berkshire peasant is not easily 
understanded of the stranger, and my 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of this 
house of call resulted in no certain 
knowledge. Like the Mulligan’s Lon- 
don home, it was there—there repre- 
senting an indefinite portion of the 
Cumnor range. It was clear, however, 
that my way was up the hill, and to 
that hill a pretty path stretched out 
through a mile or so of grass fields 
and over sundry primeval stone stiles. 
Along that path accordingly, and over 
those stiles, I went, till half way up 
the hill there rose a little cluster of 
cottages, which betokened some form 
of civilisation ; but signs of entertain- 
ment for man or beast there were 
none. Again I sought to fathom the 
mysteries of the native dialect, and 
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this time there came with them a 
gesture clearly pointing, or so it 
seemed, to some chimneys rising from 
a small clump of trees a few hundred 
yards distant. They were soon reached. 
The house was perched on a little ledge 
overlooking a glorious landscape—a 
most picturesque position, but not too 
convenient fora house of call ambitious 
of muchcustom. A mere track led up 
to it, nor was there any signboard, 
nor customary inscription detailing 
the privileges of him who is licensed 
to inspirit the weary traveller. But 
over the doorway grinned, in stuffed 
similitude of life, a noble fox—an un- 
conventional form of signboard in har 
mony With the romance of the situation. 
I entered; all was still; no welcome 
bar greeted my longing eyes, I 
coughed, scraped with my feet, and 
beat with my stick upon the floor, 
till, having in vain exhausted the 
signs by which a modest man notifies 
his presence, I was fain to lift up my 
voice. Thereat, from a parlour on my 
left, bounced out a matronly but not 
merciful-seeming dame, who somewhat 
tartly demanded my wants. I an- 
swered, with perfect truth, that I 
only wanted something to drink, and 
my tone also had perhaps a touch of 
petulance in it. “Then,” was the 
startling reply, “I don’t think you 
can have it.” What ahostess! But, 
of course, the place was no inn; it 
was a private house, the house of ——, 
some name I could not catch, and was 
not interested in, for, as I could not 
drink there, it might have been a 
lunatic asylum for all Icared. Pro- 
fuse were my apologies, but the good 
dame still, like Nell Cook, “looked 
askew.” Perhaps she took me for 
the scholar -gipsy, and feared for 
her spoons: my coat was of grey, and 
my hat of undeniably antique shape, 
and she, of course, could not tell I 
was no scholar. Well, she would do 
nothing for me but direct me to the 
real Fox, which was still some half 
mile further on; and thither, like a 
Young Marlow who had missed his 
cue, I departed. I thought she might 
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have been more liberal, and I think 
so still. 

However, the goak was reached at 
last, and the Fox proved more cordial 
than the Vixen. The sun was slop- 
ing fast now to the western hills, 
and as, my refreshing over, I came out 
on the high level of the range before 
the road begins its downward sweep 
into Oxford, there was little of him 
left but his light in the sky. It was 
here, at this place and time, that I 
saw the “dreaming spires” in their 
most perfect loveliness. I stood at 
the meeting of four. roads. Before 
me sloped away to the north-east a 
vast amphitheatre of corn, burnished 
by the liberal sun before its time. 
Dark belts of wood encircled it, but 
at the summit of the are the woods 
dipped, and in the space thus left, 
from out a littie sea of silver mist, 
rose Oxford. From out that silver sea 
she rose over the golden corn. Spire 
and tower and dome, each rose up 
clear and white against the purple 
hills to take the last kiss of the dying 
day. The woods on either side shut 
out the staring horrors of the new 
town; all was pure Oxford. 

‘* By the skirts of that grey cloud, 

Many-doméed Padua proud, 

Stands, a peopled solitude, 

*Mid the harvest shining plain.” 
On such a picture I, who am an un- 
travelled man, had never looked 
before ; and far indeed must I travel 
ere I shall see one to better it. 

And I had never found the tree! 
Had never even stumbled on the right 
track, for I had seen no Childsworth 
Farm. Truth to tell, I was so filled 
with delight at my ramble and all its 
memories, so rejoiced in the sheer 
possession of the open air, the fresh 
sunlight, and the breeze, after so 
many months of our accursed Babylon, 
that the particular purpose of my 
quest had rather passed out of my 
mind. But what mattered it! There 
were many days still to run ; and there 
was the “loved hill-side” all before 
me, with Providence and that ‘ good 
survivor” for my guide. 
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Many a time was the quest renewed, 
and many a glorious day passed on 
those “warm, green-muffled Cumnor 
hills.” One particular day there was 
when they were warm with a ven- 
geance. South Hinksey was the base 
of operations that time, and as I crossed 
the high wooden bridge that spans both 
railway and reservoir, and went along 
the causeway (then anything but 
“chill” !), my eye had marked on a ridge 
immediately over the village a “lone 
sky-pointing tree” which looked much 
like that I sought. The path led up 
through the Happy Valley—though 
why this particular valley, by no 
means the happiest in the range for 
natural beauty, should monopolise that 
title I know not—and over the hill 


beyond lay Childsworth Farm. Chils- . 


well they call it now, and a very 
sufficient, comfortable homestead it is, 
with a spacious stone barn, queerly 
loop-holed as though for musketry. 
The road to Cumnor runs past its 
gate and over the hills to the right; 
but the possible tree lay to the left, 
up a steep grass-field liberally studded 
with thistles. A ragged hedge crowned 
the top, and at its western end was 
the tree. 

An elm, no doubt of that: a tall, 
slender elm, with some exotic growth 
clustering round the lower trunk. 
There, too, was the “high wood,” 
with a persistent ringdove calling 
from its cool depths. But no Ilsley 
downs were in sight. The view over 
the Thames valley was as it should 
be, though some envious intervening 
trees rather robbed Oxford of her fair 
proportions. The towers of Merton 
and Magdalen stood up in conspicuous 
beauty, and the pomps of Christ Church ; 
but the spire of St. Mary’s was want- 
ing, and the dome of the Radcliffe. 
On the other side view there was 
none, save of the intervening valley, 
in which nestled one lone little home- 
stead, and the next ridge, the high 
tableland of the range. However, 
this was the most satisfactory issue 
my search vouchsafed me. It was 
an elm; it stood “bare on its lonely 
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ridge ;” and behind that ridge the 
sunset would, in proper time and due 
atmospheric conditions, most assuredly 
flame. More than that, without the 
fiat of its first discoverer, I could not 
say. 
Phebus, what a day that was! 
There was a certain August day last 
year, the day when the English and 
Australian cricketers met at Kenning- 
ton Oval, one the former are little 
likely to forget. That perhaps was 
hotter, but only that of all the days 
have passed over my head in England. 
Yet it was a generous heat, born of the 
sun only, unmixed with any stifling 
tropical steam, The air was fresh and 
pure, and though breeze there was 
none, to breathe it was a liberal 
pleasure. Past the Fox again, 
and down the hill-side through 
abstemious Wootton, out on to the 
high road I went by the path the lass 
of the Bear had designed for my steps 
that other time. But then, instead of 
turning up the road to Cumnor, or 
down it to Abingdon, I held on across 
some grass lands, where the panting 
cows had barely strength to chew the 
customary cud, and through a noble 
field of quick-yellowing corn, out again 
on to the public way—the way which 
led to Besilsleigh and Fyfield. In 
July, and such a July, there was small 
likelihood of finding any maidens 
dancing round the Fyfield-tree ; more- 
over, my purpose was to cross “the 
stripling Thames at Bablock-hythe.” 
So turning to the right, I set my face 
for Eaton, and a fiery stretch of blind- 
ing white road. No traveller was on 
that road save my perspiring self : the 
fields on either side were silent and 
empty: even in the village itself no 
sign of humanity was visible save here 
and there some listless mother lulling 
her uneasy brat in the shade of a 
doorway. It was as though all human 
life had shrunk away in the presence 
of that imperious sun. But, indeed, 
my walks were not rich in social 
charm: it was rare (and the rarity was 
borne with patience) to meet with any 
of my kind outside the villages, and in 


them life seemed neither large nor 
brisk. Queer old sleepy hollows are 
those villages: unchanged through 
all the change at work in the 
great intellectual centre so near 
them. Curious it is from the stir 
of the quick spreading city to pass 
at one step into this old-world region, 
there at her very gates. And yet, 
perhaps to some minds it might seem 
more typical of Oxford than Oxford 
herself! After a lapse of twenty years 
the friend of Thyrsis found that 
“nothing keeps the same.” Another 
term of twenty years has flown since 
a feebler foot first trod these hills, and 
yet to me everything seems to have 
kept strangely the same. There are 
the old sign-posts, fossils of the coaching 
age, still in dumb reproach enjoining 
man to go to Bath by this road, or by 
that to Cheltenham. There are still 
the huge ungainly stiles, and the 
rough broken paths—surely, as Buck- 
stone used to say in the Overland 
Route, the “nubbliest spots in the 
whole of the island.” - The bare, hard- 
benched little ale-houses, whence the 
clattering boors drove out the shy 
gipsy-scholar, are standing still. The 
thatched rough-plastered cottages are 
all unchanged, with their tiny stone- 
walled garden plots, ablaze with 
old-time blossoms, heavy crimson roses, 
homely sweet-william and gaudy 
marigold, stocks and the musk 
carnation, “gold-dusted” snapdragon 
and tall white nodding lilies. The 
recluse of Walden Pond might have 
made even his fastidious soul in the 
simple quiet of these Oxford villages. 
A little way outside Eaton, toiling 
up the slope from the river meadows, I 
met an old man, the oldest man I ever 
saw still following the fortunes of 
labouring humanity. So old was he 
that he seemed bent not double but 
treble with age. Over his shoulders 
fell thin silver festoons of hair, and 
the skin of his face was as the rind of 
a water-melon, A rude staff, taller 
than himself—no great height— 


propped his slow steps, and at his back 
hung a wallet that might have been 
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the wallet of Time. Old enough he 
looked to have been born in those far 
off days— - 


‘* When wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames ;” 


Though life had run, one fears, with 
little gaiety for him! He piped out 
a feeble answer to my greeting. 
and added the welcome news that the 
ferry was barely a mile before me. 
Heaven help that old man if, on the 
very threshold of the grave, he had 
paused to deceive the stranger! It was 
the longest mile I ever walked. 

At last, the stripling Thames; not 
running gaily—what could run in 
that fierce heat, save this too solid 
flesh !—but basking in the burning 
light, a still sheet of molten gold, 
shrinking from its thirsty banks 
as though in very shame to see the 
drooping grasses it had not strength to 
save. The huge punt stretched half 
across the stream; a little knot of 
should-be workmen were resting at the 
farther end, lazily contemplating 
through the smoke of their short black 
pipes the young walls of a hideous brick 
tenement fhey might finish at some 
more convenient time. In the next 
meadow was the inevitable fisherman— 
poor fool, he might as well have 
whipped the turnpike road! My de- 
mands for a passage were grudgingly 


granted, and hardly a piece of silver, 
instead of the customary copper toll, 
reconciled the grumbling Charon when 
he found I had made the passage in 
sheer wantonness. What were my 
memories to him? Twenty years ago 
I had crossed that stream, an eager 
Freshman, bound for my first college 
steeplechase, in the company of one 
who has since too early crossed 
that other “ unpermitted ferry’s flow.” 
Clearly the scene came back to me. 
The moist, fresh-smelling fields smiling 
under the dappled February sky; the 
gray brimming current ; the slow punt 
packed full with thronging lads and 
shy horses; the laugh, the jest, and 
all the high anticipation of the fun ; 
and he, my friend, the earliest and the 
best— 


ut while I mused came Memory with sad 


eyes, 
Holding the folded annals of my youth.” 


Here it is fit to drop these poor 
“coronals of that unforgotten time.” 
Perhaps I never found the tree: per- 
haps it is gone, and the gipsy-scholar 
dead. But the recollection of those 
pleasant summer days will never go— 
of that so sweet renewal of youth. 
Next year may I take up the search 
again, 


“ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade ” ! 
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Ir to the Royal Commission on the 
Depression of Trade could be added 
one to consider the causes of the de- 
pression of the literature and history 
of our own country, some interesting 
and suggestive evidence might be forth- 
coming. And if only impartial wit- 
nesses were selected, the labours of 
such a commission would be finished 
within a week. To such impartial 
witnesses might be recommended the 
scrutiny of the various changes intro- 
duced of late years in the regulations 
for the examination of aspirants to 
various of the higher branches of the 
services. 

Rather more than a quarter of a 
century ago an edict went forth in the 
ordinary course of public business, the 
full effect of which could not have 
been anticipated at the time. It em- 
bodied a tentative scheme, matured 
after much patient thought and deli- 
beration by a syndicate of represen- 
tative men, prominent amongst whom 
were the late Lords Macaulay and 
Derby. 

Matter-of-fact and simple, carefully 
considered in point of light and shade, 
und weighed with scrupulous care, 
this scheme, though not absolutely 
perfect, was fraught with the best 
intentions. The chief promoters did 
n0t live to witness the salutary revo- 
lution it occasioned; and they are 
not here to protest against the cruel 
mutilation of their work. The pur- 
port of this new project was ap- 
parently fourfold : to legislate for the 
benefit of India; to claim proper 
recognition in the future for all the 
leading branches of learning, and 
notably of those then absolutely ne- 
glected — English literature and _his- 
tory; to appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of youths—not to youths 
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of an uniform mental pattern turned 
out like bullets from a mould, but to 
every shade of capacity and intelli- 
gence ; and lastly, to give an impetus 
to the dormant energies of the non- 
classical masses by pointing out that 
English and science and modern lan- 
guages were also high roads to em- 
ployment in the public service. 

This tempting bait was not thrown 
out in vain, and very gradually a 
change for the better set in. The 
process was necessarily sluggish, for 
the reason that the new class of com- 
batants had no weapon sufficiently 
keen to wield in the field of open com- 
petition. Still there are records tell- 
ing that at first hundreds fought in 
many a forlorn hope, and it was just 
this spirit of pugnacity that heralded 
a complete revolution in our educa- 
tional system. 

“Modern sides” and classes for 
English study in our great public 
schools were not even dreamt of then ; 
University undergraduates were left 
in comfortable ignorance as to the 
development of the prose, the poetry, 
and the history of their own land, for 
in those days there was no Early- 
English Text Society for the en- 
couragement of philological work 
adapted to the wants of young stu- 
dents ; Professor Child had not written 
a line of his Observations on the Lan- 
guage of Chaucer, which settled for all 
time, and for all subsequent com- 
mentators, the principles upon which 
an accurate text of this poet could be 
constructed ; the Clarendon Press 
Series, and other kindred literary 
ventures, had not been planned ; while 
such pioneers as Green, Freeman, 
Stubbs, Lecky, Gardiner, and Pearson 
were not much beyond their teens ; 
and the large proportion of the com- 
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pany of scholars responsible for the 
Handbooks, Primers, Glossaries, Synop- 
ses, Epochs, Studies, Outlines, Digests, 
Elements, and Specimens, designed to 
soften the tasks of their younger 
brethren at school—these men were 
in their cradles. 

Books of this class have come “ not 
single spies but in battalions.” Com- 
mencing with English subjects, they 
have rapidly extended to the other 
accepted branches of learning. Even 
the old classical texts have disappeared, 
and the annotated Primer is supreme. 

It will indeed be difficult to con- 
jecture what is likely to come next, 
for there can be scarcely any author, 
ancient or modern, left for the editor’s 
handiwork. Nearly every reign in our 
history has{been exhaustively treated by 
a master hand; the biography of every 
great historical character has been 
written ; and the abridgments (some 
few exceedingly good) of the general 
history of England, of European his- 
tory, and of the history of English 
literature, are innumerable. Such an 
extraordinary upheaval is unparal- 
leled, not to say appalling. J] y ena 
pour tous les gotits, and from pence to 
guineas. 

Every known man has been pressed 
into the service according to his lights, 
and with the result that a consider- 
able number of these volumes has 
been launched from the Universities 
and the Public Schools. In some cases 
it may be objected that editions 
have contained twice as many pages 
of notes as of text, and that youths 
who should be made to think for them- 
selves are spoon-fed with the most 
trivial explanations and interpreta- 
tions of the original ; a scoffing public 
has even gone so far as to assert that 
people who read these volumes other 
than for personal delectation are 
“cramming.” 

Viewing, however, the work of the 
three last decades as a whole, more 
has been accomplished in aid of a 
scholarly and critical appreciation of 
‘“‘ English” than was done in the three 
centuries preceding. It is not too 
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much to assert that Lord Macaulay 
and his colleagues could no more have 
anticipated that so gigantic an editice 
would rise from their foundation stone, 
than our Cromwellian ancestors could 
have discerned in the haphazard Navi- 
gation Act the astounding develop- 
ment of our mercantile marine. It 
behoves us to keep a watchful eye on 
this monument of industry and cul- 
ture, to encourage the admiration of 
it, and to check all dangerous reaction. 
It has been tampered with already. 

It is important to bear in mind 
that a new department of state, known 
as the Civil Service Commission, was 
instituted at this time to act as an 
examining body for the public service, 
and the Order in Council in question 
formed part of the general scheme. 
The history of this body may be de- 
scribed as a Thirty Years’ skirmish 
between tradition and progress, and 
is commensurate with every stage of 
the literary movement. Each step in 
advance taken by the commission in- 
creased the vitality of the intellectual 
labour-market, and struck at the weak 
point in the education of {the rising 
generation. 

In course of time a few powerful 
schools agreed to accept the situation, 
and their example was followed, with 
more or less enthusiasm, by others. 
The reaction extended to the Universi- 
ties, and, by means of many “ extension 
schemes,” has permeated every nook 
and corner of our educational system. 

Any movement, therefore, which 
directly or indirectly tends to depress 
what is termed the “ modern side” in 
our great schools—any retrograde 
movement, in fact—must inevitably 
lead to injustice and trouble. 

Two illustrations will be given indi- 
cative of nothing less than the delibe- 
rate depreciation of English literature 
and history in quarters where they 
were formerly allowed to rank at their 
proper value. 

First, in regard to candidates for 
the Royal Military College, Sand- 
hurst. New regulations have been 
issued abolishing the study of English 
























literature, and degrading history to 
the standard of a second-class optional 
subject. History, therefore, will be 
shirked by any candidates who can 
improve their chances of success by 
means of better “paying” branches ; 
so that Sandhurst will be recruited by 
many a cadet absolutely without know- 
ledge of any branch even of military 
history. 

The specific complaint of past years, 
in regard to this examination, has al- 
ways been that encouragement was 
given to the bookworm at the expense 
of the more desirable athlete; and 
that it was ridiculous to put the 
English officer of the future through 
his facings in Chaucer or Spenser, or 
indeed in any purely literary study. 
In their condemnation of “ English” 
these malcontents were helping to 
undermine the very work that was 
the mainstay of youths who during 
their school career had scarcely at- 
tained mediocrity in classics or mathe- 
matics. It was the very branch by 
means of which they could hope to 
scramble over the last stile.’ 

A reference to the analyses of these 
competitions will show that no subject 
was so popular as “ English ;” and, if 
marks go to prove anything, in none 
was the general level of proficiency so 
well maintained. Let it be remem- 
bered that the great mass of Sand- 
hurst candidates is composed of those 
whose peculiar tastes and abilities 
have been more in the direction 
of the playing-field than the study, 
and that public opinion persists 
in pointing to such youths as the 
most desirable for our officers, Un- 
fortunately for them they have be- 
longed to the less industrious of 
schoolboys, and when they come to 
see the necessity of serious study, it 
is only natural they should lean to- 
wards subjects in which they have not 
already been proved to be wretchedly 
deficient. There can be no just princi- 
ple in any competition which does not 
recognise unreservedly the existence 
of various degrees of ability, and many 
distinctions of special aptitude. It is 
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monstrous to assume that because a 
lad is not a scholar he is fit for 
nothing; and monstrous to condemn 
him for studying the very books which 
have been written or edited by some 
of the most capable men of his 
generation. 

Easy enough is it to follow the 
train of reasoning that has led to the 
abandonment of a course of literature 
for army students; but it is quite 
impossible to understand why at least 
some portion of history, embracing a 
Military Campaign, has not been made 
obligatory. This was to be looked for, 
not only in the interests of the ser- 
vice, but as a preparation for future 
studies at Sandhurst. Instead of this, 
history is classed as one of the four 
optional subjects ; and quality is to be 
sacrificed to quantity by the vexatious 
introduction of a paper involving a 
knowledge of facts from the time of 
the early Britons to the present reign. 
Many will therefore avoid this part 
of the programme if they possibly 
can, and will enter Sandhurst igno- 
rant of the names of the great adver- 
saries of Marlborough and Wellington; 
never having seen or discussed the 
plan of a battle, and totally untrained 
to follow the lectures of their military 
instructors. Shade of the Napiers! 
We know, at least, how not to do it. 

The second illustration is a more 
serious one, and deals, not with a 
larger body of men, but with men of 
a different stamp, whose intellectual 
aims are higher and whose ambition 
it is to serve their country in the 
Civil Service of India. 

There is no doubt whatever that the 
literary movement aforesaid is the 
direct outcome of the different stages 
of improvement in the education of 
candidates for this service who were 
examined under Lord Macaulay’s 
scheme of 1855, This is proved beyond 
all question in each successive annual 
report of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners up to the year 1878. There 
are the volumes, duly signed and de- 
livered to the public ; each one marking 
a stage of progress as regularly as the 






milestone on the Queen’s highway. 
There is nothing theoretical or specu- 
lative about them ; nothing but facts 
overwhelmingly convincing Study 
them side by side with the Publishers’ 
Circulars, and we find the relation of 
cause and effect unmistakably marked. 
To be brief, the standard was gradu- 
ally raised along the entire range of 
public education ; books were published 
with amazing rapidity to meet the 
standard; and candidates in abund- 
ance met and conquered the standard. 

English literature and history were 
encouraged by means of rewards in 
marks suitable to their importance, 
and with complete success. The clas- 
sical examination included papers in 
reek and Roman history, litera- 
cure, and antiquities ; and a fair know- 
ledge of the literature and history of 
France, Germany, and Italy was ex- 
pected of those who asked to be 
examined in the languages of one or 
other of these countries. The stand- 
ard, in fact, was well adjusted to the 
important prizes to be won; and, 
except perhaps for the classification of 
modern languages, the field was a fair 
one for all comers. Certainly the Eng- 
lish branches came to be the most popu- 
lar. But just as this literary and scho- 
larly movement had reached its zenith, 
it was discovered we were all wrong. 
An order from the Secretary of State 
for India in Council decreed that every- 
thing must be changed, and down came 
the precious fabric. As to the politi- 
cal expediency of Lord Salisbury’s 
Minute there are certainly more “noes” 
than “ayes,” both in England and in 
India ; but in regard to its harmfulness 
‘rom an educational point of view, the 
following facts must speak for them- 
selves. 

By the stratagem of lowering the 
age an excuse was provided for falling 
vack into the old grooves, and of 
practically reducing the standard of 
prize winners to one of grammar and 
figures. The literary and historical 
portions of the examination in French, 
German and Italian, and even in Latin 
and Greek, have been lopped off, and 
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the test in each restricted to fragments 
of translation and composition; and 
by way of dealing a death-blow to the 
study of English literature and history 
so few marks are assigned to each that 
already half the candidates have 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
game is no longer worth the candle. 
Indeed, they can no more now afford 
to give serious thought to history and 
literature, and neglect for a single 
week the orthodox and only remunera- 
tive subjects, than a parliamentary 
candidate can at the present moment 
abandon electioneering for ballooning. 
Boys are quite as self-seeking and 
alive to the main chance as_ their 
rulers who frame these strange laws. 

It is inconceivable that so ripe an 
English scholar as Lord Salisbury can 
have signed this decree for the depres- 
sion of English with a full know- 
ledge of what was likely, nay sure, 
to happen. There must, indeed, have 
been some most plausible and alluring 
arguments at work to have induced 
him to do in 1878 what he himself 
denounced with so much force only 
eighteen months ago. 

During a discussion in the House of 
Lords early last year on the question, 
proposed by the War Office, for changes 
in the scheme of examination for milit- 
ary students (the scheme already men- 
tioned), his lordship appeared as the 
champion of English studies, and elo- 
quently condemned the proposal as 
impolitie and shortsighted. Curiously 
enough, there was no Liberal peer 
present able to play a trump card 
in the game of party-politics by re- 
minding the former Secretary for 
India of a measure identical in purport 
with that before the House, for 
which, though not responsible for its 
inspiration, he was there to answer. 
But let that pass. The full effect of 
the mischief that has set in will be 
imperfectly understood without a few 
statistics: they shall be as few as 
possible. 

We will take the four conventional 
subjects :—Latin, Greek, French trans- 
lation and composition, and Mathe- 
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matics, and see how they answered 
the purposes of the forty-one selected 
candidates for India last June :— 
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Latin .. 800 | ! 
French .... 500 | 
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Some other branches will give the 
following :— 





Maximum 





German ..... 
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Sanskrit. 





os j 15 | $,540 | 236 
Italian . |} 22 | 2807 | 128 
English History ....... | 21 | 1,637) 78 
* Literature . 300 | 21 1,711 | 81 
Chemistry . 500 10 | 1,358 | 136 
Electricit and Mag o | ” - 
netism . siuitiaiaieitiindel j ae : | 282) 40 
Heat and Light ......... 300 | 2 39 19 
Mechanical Philoso- ‘ > P 
phy and heteanannd $00 = | a; » 
Logic .... ecsceee 300 | 3 240 | 80 
Political Economy 300 | 22 1,631 | 74 





Science, it will be observed, is in a 
deplorably bad way; but I am con- 
cerned here only with the English 
side. 

Everybody, of course, takes his 
chance with the English essay ; but, 
as regards history and literature, we 
find that already fifty per cent. of the 
candidates are avoiding them ; whereas, 
in the old day, before the marks were 
reduced, all were glad to be examined 
in them. Thestatistics show not only 
deliberate depression in the estimate 
of the relative value of history and 
literature to other subjects, but posi- 
tive injustice in applying this estimate. 
How comes it that Latin, which is set 
at nearly three times the value of Eng- 
lish history or literature, is made to pro- 
duce six times the value of each, and 
mathematics five times the value? 
Who shall say that lads are not 


actually invited to stand aloof from 
self-culture in their mother-tongue, 
when such facts as these are printed 
for their guidance ? 

If any reader be disposed to repeat 
the old old ery that history is but a 
“cram” subject, easily “got up,” I 
would bid him know this—that not 
only is there a paper on the entire 
range of history, but a paper on the 
following special periods as well, in 
any one of which candidates are 
examined ; and that by way of “ indi- 
cating the character and amount of 
reading that would be regarded as 
satisfactory,” this leaflet is distributed. 


1. A.D. 1066—1307. Stubbs’s Select Charters ; 
Stubbs’s Constitutional History; Free- 
man’s Norman Conquest, vol. v. 

2. A.D. 1461—1588. Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England ; Froude’s History of 
England ; Brewer’s Henry the Eighth. 

3. A.D. 1603—1715. Hallam’s Constitutional 
History of England ; Macaulay’s History 
of England ; Gardiner’s History of Eng- 
land ; Wyon’s Reign of Queen Anne. 

4. A.D. 1715—1805. Lord Stanhope’s His- 
tory ; Sir T. E. May’s Constitutional His- 
tory ; Seeley’s Expansion of England ; and 
Massey’s Reign of George the Third. 


And all this for what may be got 
out of three hundred marks, from 
which one hundred are docked for 
*‘ superficial knowledge!” If students 
cannot steer clear of superficiality 
on such works as these, where can 
they turn for safety? Could any- 
thing be more likely to depress the 
study of history among boys between 
the ages of seventeen and nineteen 
than a challenge of this forbidding 
nature? Of course they will prefer to 
turn to anything, even to a few books 
of Euclid, than face a task weighted 
with so heavy a premium ; especially 
when they ascertain that Mr. Freeman’s 
volume consists of nine hundred large 
and closely-printed pages of learned 
comments on the Norman and Angevin 
kings ; that Professor Stubbs’s great 
works must be hard reading even to 
University schoolmen ; that the handi- 
est edition of Mr. Froude’s History is in 
twelve volumes covering six thousand 
pages,—though, to be sure, Mr. Froude’s 
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six thousand pages are easier reading 
than half that number from most 
other hands ; that Brewer means two 
ponderous tomes in one thousand pages 
of equally ponderous records of the life 
of Henry the Eighth to the death of 
Wolsey; and that Mr. Gardiner’s 
monumental work on the Personal 
Government of Charles the First and 
the fall of the monarchy is not a mere 
handy text-book ; when, in short, they 
cast about for selecting a “ special 
period” to supplement the general 
paper for which Mr. Green’s or Mr. 
Bright’s History must be read, and yet 
find that black-mail is levied in all 
directions, they naturally will not 
imperil their chances by undertaking 
so much unremunerative labour. 

But let it be assumed that a candi- 
date shall know his history of Period 
I. as completely as Professors Stubbs 
and Freeman, or of Period II. as com- 
pletely as Mr. Froude or Dr. Brewer ; 
he can obtain no more than full marks. 

Then let it be likewise assumed 
that the same candidate shall have 
reached the level of a Warton or a 
Craik in the history of English litera: 
ture, how would he fare in contrast 
with a rival who in the mathematical 
papers, beginning with arithmetic and 
ending with the differential and in- 
tegral calculus (not a very high 
standard), shall also make full marks? 
This would be the result :— 


Deduct for 


Maxi- Marks — superficial 
mum, gained. knowledge. Total. 
4 fHistory ..... 300 .. 300 . 100 = 200 
“*\Literature... 300 .. 300 .. 100 = 200 
400 
—— 
B, Mathematics 1,000 ... 1,000 {,No dedue- | 1,000 


(tion is madef 


If, again, this same mark-test be 
applied, and Latin and Greek be 
substituted for mathematics, we shall 
find— 


BL rene pa | total, 400, as before. 
Maxi- Marks 
mum = gained. Deduct. Total. 
py eccsece 600 ... 600 ... 100 += 500 
“ULatin ....c00 800 w. 800 . 100 = 700 
1,200 


This table presupposes the pos- 





sibility of a perfectly accurate adjust- 
ment of the relative standard that 
is considered equitable; but the 
previous tables show that in the actual 
process of distributing marks “ Eng- 
lish” is made to fall yet another fifty 
per cent. Need more be said ? 

The old argument that classics and 
mathematics should take precedence, 
owing to the length of time that is 
spent on them, is only an argument in 
favour of the comparatively few who 
are blessed with classical or mathemati- 
cal ability. Almost the same amount 
of school-time has to be given to 
them, will he nil he, by lads of no real . 
aptitude for them, whose abilities, in- 
deed, lean in a diametrically opposite 
direction. Ought they to pay adoubie , 
penalty for their misfortune by being 
practically excluded from all chance 
of preferment in the public service? 
By all means welcome loyally and 
liberally the best classical and mathe- 
matical students, for they are the 
representatives of the best teaching in 
all our chief seats of learning ; but do 
not let us any longer wilfully shelve 
well-disposed workers in other useful 
directions. 

Very tardily we are recognising 
respansibilities that are unspeakably 
important by giving increased en- 
couragement to the study of modern 
languages. With our country swarm- 
ing with German clerks (they are here 
in their tens of thousands), bringing 
with them a competent knowledge of 
French and English, doing excellent 
work at a low rate of wage, claiming 
and readily obtaining priority of 
choice over less useful Englishmen in 
our own houses of business, we are 
sadly in need of this crumb of comfort. 
Why are we, then, taking away with 
one hand what we are giving with the 
other? Surely our resources are not 
so scanty that, in order to provide for 
the necessities of embryonic modern 
linguists, we must contrive, after all 
that has been done for them, to thrust 
the history and literature of England 
into the background ! 

W. Baptiste Scoongs. 
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SOME AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tue following pages record some first 
impressions of the United States 
during a short visit in the autumn 
of last year. It is with not a little 
misgiving that they are offered to 
the public. So many eminent men 
have been to that country lately, so 
much has been said and written of 
their experiences, by themselves and 
others, that the question must almost 
inevitably arise, What can be left for 
one, who boasts none of their eminence, 
to say? Indeed, I fear, very little. 
Yet I try to console myself with the- 
reflection that no object looks quite 
the same to different eyes, and that 
there are many, very many, objects in 
America. 

In the company of two friends I 
sailed from Liverpool one Saturday 
evening in the windy month of Sep- 
tember, and early on the ninth morn- 
ing of our voyage we made the 
harbour of New York. The sun was 
rising in the orange-coloured east ; on 
the western horizon grey level banks 
of mist brooded over the still sleeping 
city. Its towers and pinnacles, indis- 
tinctly seen through the dim vapour, 
looked full of majesty; the city itself 
on the bosom of the still waters might 
have been a home of beauty and poetry. 
Soon some fishing craft came out of 
the harbour trimming their white sails 
to the breeze ; then a tender followed, 
on board of which we steamed to the 
custom-house quay. 

About two hours after landing the 
examination of our luggage was com- 
pleted, and we found ourselves in a 
commodious two-horsed cab in which 
we were jolted slowly along what must, 
I suppose, in courtesy be called the 
paved streets of New York. In the 
matter of street paving in America 
the resources of civilisation are by no 
means exhausted. Nothing worse than 


the state of the roadway in New York 
is easily conceivable; nothing more 
hideous than the general aspect of the 
city on close inspection is humanly 
possible. Great square, clean, ugly 
blocks of buildings present themselves 
in uniform and tasteless repetition 
throughout the wearisome monotony of 
the “long, unlovely streets.” The 
side-walks are disfigured with tele- 
graph-posts ; the sky is almost dark- 
ened with the dense net-work of the 
wires interlacing overhead. New York 
is nothing but half-a-dozen streets 
running north and south for twelve or 
fifteen miles, and no streets in the 
civilised world are less attractive or so 
ill adapted for “the purpose of swift 
and easy transit. A few hours in New 
York is sufficient to enable you to 
do adequate justice to its deformi- 
ties ; a little longer time is required 
if you wish to examine the most 
characteristic product of America, the 
humanity which is found in its streets. 

No type of national life is more 
distinct than that of the American. 
You cannot mistake a genuine 
Yankee for the representative of 
any other nationality under the sun. 
In spite of the immense influx of 
emigrants from Europe this remains 
true.. The country has an omni- 
vorous appetite for fresh colonists, 
and a digestion which absorbs and 
assimilates them all. It takes an 
Irishman or a German landed in the 
States perhaps a shorter time, an 
Englishman or Scotchman perhaps a 
longer time, to become an American ; 
but they are all transformed at last. 
It is not so easy to tell in what the 
change consists, as it is to remark the 
difference. Physically there is dete- 
rioration. The climate withers all ; 
the face becomes dry and pinched, 
the movements slow and languid ; the 
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speech drawls. There is no greater 
mistake than to imagine that the 
typical American is an _ energetic 
being, vivid and versatile in mind, 
restlessly eager in the active reali- 
sation of his ideas; for in truth he 
is the slowest, most lethargic of men. 
I remember an American friend telling 
me a story of a fellow-student in their 
college days. One of the professors 
found this youth one day seated in an 
attitude, familiar enough to us through 
pictorial representations, which is un- 
deniably comfortable but scarcely con- 
ducive to study. “I'll tell you what 
it is, professor,” said the student, “I 
was cut out for a loafer.” The pro- 
fessor regarded him for a moment 
with half compassionate contempt : 
“Well,” he said, “I guess the man 
who cut you out knew his business.” 
I do not mean to say that the Ameri- 
can is naturally cut out for a loafer, 
but I do say that he has a languid 
and faded look. The enterprise of the 
States is largely in the hands of new 
settlers. It is they who people the 
distant west where new territories are 
born ina day. The native American 
looks as if he would stop altogether. 
When he does exert himself it is for 
the discovery of some new means of 
avoiding trouble. He is a great me- 
chanical inventor, but he perfects 
nothing. He is not without literary 
and artistic sensibility, but he has 
produced no great work of genius. 
The sustained effort such work de- 
mands is beyond the compass of his 
powers. That “artistic anwmia,” of 
which Dr. Holmes half deprecatingly, 
half deploringly, speaks as a recog- 
nised characteristic of the American 
man of genius, is but an illustration 
in one department of life of a na- 
tional apathy and bloodlessness. 
Morally there is a great deal to 
admire in the American. I like his 
tolerance, his frankness, his friendli- 
ness, his familiarity, his independence. 
He is uniformly polite. He will go 
out of his way to put you into yours. 
I am afraid, however, he is just a 
little—I hardly dare to say it—snob- 
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bish. It is a notorious fact, observed 
since society was first divided into 
classes, that those who claim most 
eagerly to be ladies and gentlemen 
are precisely those to whom Prudence, 
if she were allowed to speak, would 
suggest silence. Everybody in America 
is a lady or a gentleman, and must 
be styled accordingly. “ Are you the 
gentleman to whom I gave my order ?” 
you ask the waiter in the hotel. The 
position of a nation which repudiated 
all social distinctions in defence of the 
simple and wholesome truth of our 
common manhood and womanhood is 
intelligible; but not so intelligible is 
this national advocacy of a common 
gentlemanhood and ladyhood. No 
doubt, however, the practice is designed, 
to raise the standard of manners. 
The freedom with which you can speak 
to strangers, and are spoken to by 
them, is delightful ; and if you go to 
the country for information, and as a 
student of its life, it is of priceless 
advantage. One word more—what is 
best in the American character, the 
real sensibility and tenderness which 
vibrate beneath the surface, and stir 
now and then & naturally languid 
and self-indulgent race till it thrills 
with a generous enthusiasm,—this the 
American does his best to conceal, 
From New York our first move was 
in the direction of Niagara, which we 
approached by way of the Hudson 
River. We sailed up this fine river 
as far as Albany. The colours of the 
fall glowed along the wooded banks 
and down the shoulders of the Catskill 
Mountains. In our moist atmosphere 
the foliage of summer withers from the 
trees in smouldering hues of dusky 
brown and copper ; in the dry air of 
the States it flames with scarlet and 
crimson. No lovelier gradation of 
variegated tints in a scale of warm 
colour was well conceivable, A breeze 
as soft as the balmiest of midsummer 
breathed gently in our faces. We 
passed West Point, with its military 
Academy perched airily on the rock 
overlooking the river ; we passed the 
spot where Henry Hudson anchored 
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on its stream ; we passed Jay Gould’s 
house. Each spot was brought to our 
notice by our guide-book with equal 
and undiscriminating emphasis. 

We arrived at Albany, the capital 
of New York State, about six o’clock. 
Strolling down the principal street we 
saw a door, as of a shop, open. There 
appeared to be nothing on the premises 
save a number of curious uniforms 
hung round upon the wall. “Come 
in, come right in,” said a man at the 
door, as he saw us look in and hesitate 
toenter. “ We're all Hepublicans here. 
I guess we won’t hurt anybody.” 
“But what is all this?” we asked. 
“This is the head-quarters of the 
Republican Unconditionals,” replied 
the man. And then he went on to 
explain, that two or three months 
before a presidential election each of 
the rival parties organises clubs all 
over the country for electioneering 
purposes, and that this was the head- 
quarters of one of the clubs of the 
Republican party. The uniform of 
this particular organisation of politi- 
cians consisted of a white pasteboard 
helmet and a white oilskin tunic with 
red facings, and each member of it 
owned and carried a torch on parade. 
A demonstration or march-out took 
place two or three times a week. The 
clubs do nothing but demonstrate— 
this activity exhausts their political 
functions. We saw enough of these 
strange, boyish, good-humoured, and 
rather vulgar displays throughout our 
journey. Wherever we went, north, 
south, east, and west, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors, artizans, were career- 
ing through the streets beneath a 
flutter of flags and flicker of torches in 
costumes such as might clothe the 
“supers” for an imposing procession 
on the provincial stage. “ Backwards,” 
says the song, 


“roll backwards, O Time, in your 
flight, ae - 
Make me a child again just for to-night. 


During the autumn of every fourth 
year this wish is more than fulfilled 
for the American, who is made, and 


continues to be, a child until he gets 
a new president. 

The Republican “ Unconditionals” 
did not parade the evening we were at 
Albany, but it was a great occasion 
with the Democrats. About nine 
o'clock we strolled through the town 
and up to the capitol—an immense 
building, erected regardless of expense, 
and not yet completed or paid for. 
All the American State-houses have 
an open passage running through 
them, with offices on either side. 
Entering at one approach we saunt- 
ered through the long corridor and 
found that the door at the other side 
opened out on a wide flight of steps 
which descended to the street. This 
street was crowded by an immense 
concourse of people, which lined the 
pavement and surged up to the steps of 
the capitol on which we stood. Rockets 
hissed in the air, and coloured lights 
flared from the windows of the houses. 
A minute or two afterwards a gentle- 
man came out and stood bare-headed 
on the steps beside us. We quickly 
recognised him, by his portraits, to be 
Grover Cleveland. Then drums sounded 
and the martial tread of American 
politicians, and all the Democratic 
clubs in Albany demonstrated before 
their chosen candidate for the presi- 
dential chair. The procession was com- 
posed of such fantastic creatures as I 
have already described. One club, 
however, disdaining the meretricious 
ornament of oil-skins and coloured 
cloth, rested their claim to public 
sympathy exclusively upon the posses- 
sion of white hats. They all wore 
white hats, and the advancing column 
was followed by a cart in which was 
placed an apparatus which threw a 
strong beam of limelight along the 
line of the moving heads. Grover 
Cleveland stood impassive and silent 
till the whole display was at an end. 
A large strong-built and, for an 
American, close-jointed man, with high 
forehead and dull heavy look, his face 
would be quite uninteresting save for 
a certain firmness of purpose which is 
conveyed by the lines of its lower half. 
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Clever or brilliant he cannot possibly 
be. Strong and capable as an admin- 
istrator he well may” be. One thing 
is noteworthy, he is an American 
politician who doesn’t talk, He never 
opened his lips that evening-—he never 
does if he can help it—and he can 
generally help it. Mr. Froude and 
Mr. Carlyle tell us that democratic 
electors will always choose for their 
leader the eloquent man who can 
flatter them, and that as eloquence is 
incompatible with statesmanship de- 
mocracies must founder. This rule 
has been broken for once. Last 
November, America had to choose be- 
tween the most brilliant talker, the 
greatest flatterer and most restless 
in intellectual vitality of all her poli- 
ticians, and this grave, phlegmatic, 
silent man who stood beside us on the 
steps of the capitol at Albany; and 
she chose the latter. As Cleveland 
retired, which he did rapidly, a great 
crowd swarmed up the steps and 
pressed into the building. Children 
anxious to shake hands with him 
followed in great numbers. ‘ Which 
way did Cleveland go?” said an ex- 
cited little maiden to me, and added 
without waiting for an answer, “I 
say, hurrah for Cleveland!” Perhaps, 
on the whole, we may say so too. 
From Albany a night’s journey by 
rail brought us to Niagara; of its 
famous falls Ido not propose to speak. 
To me they were disappointing. I 
am told that if you stay a week at 
Niagara you grow to think them sub- 
lime; I stayed only two days, so the 
fitting emotions may not have had 
time to develop. These, it should be 
remembered, are only first impressions. 
Boston came next on the pro- 
gramme. I liked Boston. The newer 
portion of the town is handsome and 
orderly, and the quaint red - brick 
houses, sheltered aud beautified by 
neighbouring trees, which clamber up 
the rising ground of the Tremont quar- 
ter, are truly picturesque. In the 
centre of the town is a well-kept space 
devoted to horticulture, and adjoining 
this is the “common ”—a hilly enclo- 
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sure of shady walks and open grass. 
It was the longest of the former, 
stretching from Joy Street to Boylston 
Street, which was, you may remember, 
the scene of one of the daintiest pieces 
of love-making recorded in American 
fiction—the inimitable sequel to the 
story of the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. 

When we arrived in Boston we 
hired a cab, and told the driver to 
show us the principal sights. He 
jumped up on his box with alacrity. 
“Til take you first,” he said, “ to see 
J. L. Sullivan’s house.” “Who is 
he?” we inquired. “ Never heard of 


J. L.4” responded cabby. “Why, 
where do you hail from?” ‘ From 
England,” was the reply. “Never 


heard of him there? why, he’s our, 
great fighting man.” ‘ Rubbish!” 
said my friend, impatiently ; “ we come 
to see Boston, a great intellectual centre, 
and the first thing you propose to show 
us is the house of a brutal prize-fighter.”” 
Cabby muttered that the house in 
question was a fine one, and then sug- 
gested driving us to the market. After 
this second proposal we had to take the 
matter into our own hands and make 
our own selection. We had a long 
and pleasant drive—first, to the busy 
centre of the town, to the Old South 
Church, to the old State House, to 
Faneuil Hall, with their historic 
memories ; then round the suburbs— 
through the cluster of red buildings 
which forms the University of Har- 
vard, past the tree beneath whose 
shadow Washington assumed com- 
mand of the Republican forces, to 
the house which was for so long the 
quiet home of Longfellow—to the flock 
yards and arsenal, to Bunker’s Hill. 
At Boston, for the first time on 
American soil, you forget that you are 
in a new country with a short history, 
for the dust of heroes has mingled with 
the earth on which we tread. Moses at 
the Red Sea, Leonidas at Thermopyle, 
to these landmarks in the history of 
freedom age can add nothing, from them 
it can take nothing away ; and Pres- 
cott, with his “embattled”’ townsmen 
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at Bunker’s Hill, inaugurated a new 
social experiment among men as well 
as a new epoch in the annals of their 
liberties. The great experiment, 
made for the first time on an ade- 
quate scale, whether a people can 
govern itself has been so far suc- 
cessful, And yet I think the success 
might have been steadier, and would 
certainly have had a wider influence 
abroad, if America had escaped from 
that metaphysical stage of national 
existence in which she still remains. 
It will be a great day for that country 
when her popular orators and Cali- 
fornian economists have learned that 
it is a mistake to mix metaphysic with 
polities and economics, and that, whe- 
ther the question at issue be one of 
land nationalisation or electoral privi- 
lege, all vapouring about “human 
rights,” “natural rights of man,” 
and so forth, is as much beside the 
question as if nowadays one were to 
introduce the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings into an inquiry concern- 
ing the relative advantages of mo- 
narchy and republicanism. We also, 
it may be, are not without need to learn 
the same lesson. The questions be- 
tween rival forms of government, as 
indeed all others of high political im- 
portance, can be safely discussed only 
on the broad humane ground of social 
expediency. 

From Boston we returned to New 
York, where I parted temporarily from 
my friends and proceeded to Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore. I must pass 
briefly over my visits to these cities— 
not because they were less interesting 
than those I have already described, 
but because both these places have the 
characteristics of other northern towns, 
and there is still much I wish to say 
about the south and west. You all 
know what is to be seen in Phila- 
delphia ; you all know that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was first read 
from the steps of Independence Hall, 
and that its noble words are inscribed 
in the vestibule of that building. In 
spite of the grandeur and imposing 
magnificence of portions of the town, 


it is still in some degree rustic. The 
“pleasant woodland names” of the 
streets, Chestnut Street, &c., remind us 
of the country breezes which rocked its 
cradle. It is perhaps to the influence 
of these breezes that the women of 
Baltimore and Philadelphia look so 
much healthier, as certainly they 
seemed to me to look, than their 
sisters of New York and Boston. 

From Baltimore I went to Washing- 
ton. Washington is laid out on an 
extensive scale, but it is no more 
than a skeleton city. The buildings 
are what the Americans call “elegant.” 
It is a well-ordered and well-kept city, 
artifically endowed with objects of in- 
terest, only Providence has not fallen 
in with the designs of its founders. 
There is little trade, and a small, 
purposeless population. I went of 
course to the Capitol, where it seems 
to me internal comfort and convenience 
are rather sacrificed to general effect. 
The rooms in actual use are small. 
But it is something for an insignificant 
mortal to have stood in such a large 
building. Size counts for something. 
Even Mr. Ruskin admits that it is 
impossible to be quite indifferent to 
St. Peter’s when you know that the 
acanthus leaves on the capitals are 
measured by feet. 

I rejoined my two companions at a 
place than which none is more inter- 
esting in later American history, 
Harper’s Ferry. The busy activities 
of that little town are silent now, its 
streets are dirty and deserted, and the 
appearance of their squalor and neglect 
distigures one of the fairest scenes of 
nature. The government arsenal, so 
famous once, has been long disused, 
and the ground on which it stood 
was advertised for sale. John Brown’s 
fort is an unsightly ruin. And yet I 
should not have liked to omit a visit 
to a place so closely associated with 
famous names and inspiring deeds. I 
crossed the river and climbed the steep 
sides of the Maryland heights. From 
that eminence a panorama is spread 
before the eye, unrivalled in interest 
and beauty. To the north and north- 
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west stretches a wide billowy cham- 
paign to the confines of Pennsylvania, 
rich, fruitful, and beneficent. Beneath 
our feet the Potomac makes music 
among the rough stones which served 
so often the passage of armies, whilst 
southwards, far as the eye could reach, 
overlooked by the strong guardianship 
of the Blue Ridge to the left and the 
Great North Mountains to the right, 
gleamed like a braid of silver the 
waters of the Shenandoah, as they 
flow through the fair Virginian valley 
to which they lend their name. No 
mountain guardianship could preserve 
that quiet valley from the “red rain” 
which fell not to make its harvests 
grow. From 1860 to 1864 the tide of 
war ebbed and flowed through it inces- 
santly. In the great struggle between 
the Northern and Southern forces, the 
strategical importance of the Shenan- 
doah valley was immense. It runs for 
nearly two hundred miles in a south- 
westerly direction, with scarcely a gap 
in the protecting bulwark of its moun- 
tain barriers. But the egress from the 
valley to the north would bring an in- 
vading army sixty miles in the rear of 
Washington, and would therefore out- 
flank the capital of the Union; the 
passage of a northern army, on the 
other hand, through the valley would 
be a march away from Richmond. It 
was necessary for the troops of the 
Union to command the Shenandoah ; 
it was the object of the Confederates to 
prevent this, So rich was the valley 
in its “ well-filled barns, its cattle, and 
its busy mills,” that southern armies 
lived on it for years, till at last the 
decree wert forth that it must be 
cleared not of rebels alone but of 
the means it furnished for their sub- 
sistence ; and Grant sent out the me- 
morable word to “eat out Virginia 
clear and clean, so that the crows 
flying over it for the balance of this 
season will have to carry their pro- 
vender with them.” 

We had intended to drive through 
this valley, but the road was so dusty 
we preferred the train. We stopped 


at Charleston, the little town where 





John Brown met his death, We went 
into the State House where the trial 
took place, and heard the details of it 
re-told by a Southerner with passionate 
antagonism against the outlaw. <A 
little distance off had been raised the 
gallows where the brave spirit of the 
“grizzly fighter” left its body, but 
only to animate and inspire the friends 
of freedom, and to march with their 
armies to victory. 

Through the whole of the Southern 
States, but notably through Virginia, 
everything dates from the war. The 
change which it effected was not so 
much a change as a revolution. The 
old Virginia has disappeared, never to 
return. Wecan hardly now recover by 
imagination a picture of the Southern 
planter in the days of his ascendency. 
Proud, careless, and at ease, born not 
to produce but to consume, he lived 
upon his broad domains as a king over 
his dusky troops of slaves. In a land 
where free labour was degraded, too 
haughty or too indolent to work, he 
trained his sons, as he was trained 
himself, to despise the exertion of 
honourable toil. Rich, and firmly 
rooted in his position, his influence 
determined for generations the policy 
of his country, till the election of the 
first Republican president, a quarter 
of a century ago, startled him in his 
thoughtless security. When the waves 
of the war which followed had ebbed 
away, he raised his head a ruined and 
discredited man. His fortune was all 
but annihilated. Perhaps he might 
have recovered something of his old 
position had he remained on his an- 
cestral soil. But, too proud to suffer 
the humiliation of being seen to work 
where he had long lived at ease, he 
parted with what remained of his pos- 
sessions, and, seeking a new fortune 
in other lands, bade an indignant 
farewell to the rich valleys and proud 
heights of his beautiful state. The 
descendants of the few planters who 
remained soon broke through the old 
lines of social cleavage by inter- 
marriage with the mean whites—the 
po’ white trash—with whom their 
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fathers would not have deigned to 
associate, and the mischievous social 
ascendency of pre-secession days was 
at an end for ever. Last November, 
for the first time since before the 
great days of Lincoln, a candidate 
representing the policy of the South 
was elected to the presidential chair. 
A fear has been expressed in some 
quarters that this (recent) election 
may bring back with it the dangerous 
rule of the past ; and it was not the 
least unworthy of the many pitiful 
electioneering devices of the rival 
candidate that he sought, as it was 
not too euphemistically described, to 
“wave the bloody shirt,” and excite 
the old feelings of antagonism between 
North and South. But the fear is 
baseless as a dream. The past can 
never be restored. In my journey 
through the old area of the Southern 
Confederacy I saw enough, indeed, of 
the attitude and temper of the people 
to let me know that those feelings are 
by no means dead which awoke into 
passionate life during the long war of 
the secession. The embers of its 
furious fires still burn with a dull 
red glow, but the points of concentra- 
tion have long since disappeared to 
which they might once have been col- 
lected to revive by mutual contact 
into flame. To restore the ascendency 
of the South to-day would be just as 
impossible as it was found impossible 
in the eighteenth century to reseat the 
Stuart princes upon their forfeited 
throne. Analyse the outbreak of the 
rebellion of the Slave States as you 
please, it was, after all, but the con- 
tinuance, and the close, of that great 
conflict whose commencement for the 
last time reddened our English soil 
with blood. It was the despairing 
struggle of authority against freedom, 
of privilege against democracy, when 
the lineal descendants of the old Cava- 
liers matched bravely their unequal 
arms against the full-grown strength 
of that gaunt but mighty Titan who 
lay two centuries ago in the loins of 
Puritanism. The questions first raised 
at Edgehill were at last conclusively 
No. 313.—vow, Lut. 


settled for the whole English-speaking 
race when Lee had been routed at 
Gettysburg and Sherman had marched 
through Georgia to the sea. 

Luray, in the Shenandoah valley, 
is being made famous by a lime- 
stone cave, one of those vast sub- 
terranean caverns which seem to 
honeycomb the whole region, Not 
so large as the Mammoth Caves of 
Kentucky, where one may wander 
for a whole day without retracing 
a single step, the cave at Luray 
is excelled by none, so I am 
told, in the extent and variety of 
its formations. I went to visit it 
with a stranger who was staying at 
the same hotel. The guide received 
us at the entrance, and shook hands 
with that amiable frankness which 
makes transatlantic life so pleasant. 
We wandered through the vast and 
beautiful chambers; some of the lime- 
stone deposits delicate almost to tran- 
sparency, like the texture of the lightest 
shawl ; others solid stalagmites or sta- 
lactites, which may have endured for 
a millennium. 

My stranger companion stopped 
suddenly. “So God Almighty made 
all this in six days,” he said. “ Devil 
a bit,” retorted the guide; “we've 
got mixed up somehow about that.” 
These remarks started a conversation 
whicii was carried on till it embraced 
abstruse points of divinity. Both the 
guide and the stranger were strong 
advocates of free-agency, and repu- 
diated the hyper-Calvinism of some 
of the American sects. “ But what 
beats me,” said the guide, “is why 
God made the devil.” “He had no 
business to do so,” said the stranger 
frankly ; “I can’t excuse my Maker.” 
I humbly objected that if he credited 
the Bible story at all he would find 
that God did not create a devil but a 
great angel, and that if my friend 
held to the doctrine of free-agency, he 
could not complain if the issue of that 
creation had turned out worse than 
was expected. My remark provoked 
a loud laugh from the guide, a clap on 
the shoulder and a dig in the ribs, 
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which I regarded as so many tributes 
to my skill in theological dialectic. 
“ Boys,” he said, “it does me good to 
have a conversation like this.” 

This incident occurred on Sunday, 
and on the evening of the same day 
I attended an African service. The 
barber of the hotel, a coloured man, 
was a deacon of the little church, to 
which he guided me with a lantern on 
one of the darkest nights I was ever 
abroad in. There is a college for the 
training of coloured preachers at 
Harper’s Ferry where the officiating 
minister of this evening had been 
trained. He had been a slave in his 
youth, and learned to read by stealth 
when it was penal for a negro to pos- 
sess a book. If his style was a little 
rambling, his address was frank and 
earnest. “Love your enemies” was 
the text ; it was not easy, but—* the 
Saviour done it,” he said with quiet 
simplicity. An interesting feature of 
the service was the method by which 
the collection was obtained. After the 
sermon was over, two deacons got up 
and stood behind a table placed im- 
mediately below the pulpit. The men 
sat together on the right side of the 
church and the women on the left. 
One deacon then said, “‘ Now I want 
five dollars from the men”; and the 
other added, ‘And I want the same 
from the women.” Then they all 
began to sing a hymn. Still no one 
moved. They sang another hymn, and 
at the close of it I rose and started 
the collection with a ten-dollar bill. 
* We're getting on pretty well this 
side,’ said the deacon of the males, 
knowingly. Another hymn was sung 
without much effect; but later on a 
stirring melody about “seeing de fine 
white horses when de bridegroom 
comes,” broke down the reserve, and 
when they came to the verse— 


‘* Drive em downto Jordan when de bride- 
groom comes,” 


the dimes and nickels rattled down 
upon the collection table with agree- 
able music. The sum collected was 


large for the resources of the congre- 


gation, and reflected credit upon the 
dark-skinned worshippers. 
I saw a good deal of the negro in 


the southern states. Not a white man 
south of the Potomac can be found to 
say a good word for his coloured 
neighbour, who in his eyes is stupidly 
lazy and deceitful. I did not find him 
so. Wherever I met the negro I found 
him obliging, intelligent, and, on the 
whole, a steady worker. I attended his 
services, I examined his schools, I saw 
him at work on the railway, and in 
the fields, I followed him to the public 
courts, and I can say confidently that 
he is not the degraded outcast he is 
sometimes pictured. “Go,” said one 
Southerner in Savannah, “to the police 
court on Monday morning, and see 
how the niggers spend their Sunday.” 
‘““At what time?” I asked. “At 
eight o'clock,” said my informant. I 
went at eight o'clock. There were 
eight convictions for the offences of 
previous day ; four of the culprits were 
white, and four were coloured. I never 
saw a brighter lot of children than the 
dusky little figures sitting in the school- 
room at Asheville, North Carolina, and 
slowly spelling out the not inspiriting 
words “a hog can run.” The negro 


.is eager to learn, and is steadily im- 


proving his position. But the old an- 
tagonism of the races is as strong as 
ever, if, indeed, not stronger than ever. 
Relations, unjustifiable enough, but 
equally natural in the old days of 
negro bondage, which led often to a 
southern planter ,having to number 
his sons and daughters among his 
slaves, no longer fuse the races into 
one. The black man is despised as of 
old, and no one hails him as a brother. 
His children must go to separate 
schools—he must travel by separate 
cars on the railway. Will it be so 
always with these six millions of free 
citizens of the American Republic? 
It is a grave and difficult question. 
Ductile, plastic, impressionable, the 
negro takes the mould of his sur- 
roundings. In the north he is a 
Yankee, in Florida he is half a Spa- 
niard, in Louisiana he is almost wholly 
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French. In an alien land, at least, 
he has not the independent vitality 
which gains respect for its originality 
and strength ; at best he is but a weak 
imitator of his old enslavers. What 
may be the future of the dark conti- 
nent and its inhabitants is one of the 
great problems of the world. But it 
is my own conviction that the tribes 
and peoples which have been sold from 
it into slavery will never reach the 
height of perfect manhood in the 
countries of their exile until the race 
from which they spring develops a 
new endemic civilisation in Africa. 
And if ever the curse is to be lifted 
which has lain so long upon those 
thick-lipped sons of Ham, the new ex- 
periment with the African must be 
made in his own magnificent home. 
From the Shenandoah valley we 
crossed the fine highlands of North 
Carolina, and reached the sea-board of 
the Southern States at Charleston. 
Charleston is an attractive place. It 
lies so low that seen from the harbour 
it appears to float upon the ocean, and 
reminds one of Venice. The harbour 
is protected by the formidable rock of 
Fort Sumter at its mouth, and the 
sandy bulwark of Sullivan’s Island. 
Walking along the shore of the latter 
the resemblance to Venice is com- 
pleted in our minds as we recall the 
delightful stretches of the Lido. We 
drove round Charleston and its pretty 
surroundings. One point of interest 
is the famous magnolia cemetery, about 
two miles from the town. All the trees 
along the southern sea-board are draped 
with long festoons of a dry grey moss, 
so that the branches of even the 
stiffest appear to droop with a tender 
and sorrowful grace. And here we 
see what we see in so many towns of 
the Union, and on a greater scale in 
the national burying places at Wash- 
ington, Gettysburg, or Vicksburg, a 
spot kept sacred and separate for the 
graves of those who lost their lives in 
the war. Here at Charleston is a wide 
inclosure where rest the remains of 
the Confederate dead. A _ simple 
soldiers’ monument ; and to right and 


left of it, with narrow headstones to 
mark the name and regiment and 
death-date of each, are ranged the long 
lines of the slain. Side by side they 
lie, as close almost as once they stood 
in the serried ranks of battle. It is 
a touching and memorable sight. I 
know nothing quite like it in any other 
country. Long hence, when the tra- 
vellers of a later-born generation spell 
out the letters on the crumbling stones 
which seem still so fresh to-day, they 
will know that through all the years 
of their civil strife, in south as well 
as north, the citizens of the American 
Republic never allowed the coarse 
brutality of war to weaken the noble 
sentiment which guards the sanctity 
of human life, but that for them the 
memory of each fallen soldier was 
precious, and his name not to be 
forgotten. 

The aspect of the country from 
Charleston southwards is interest- 
ing, but scarcely noteworthy. Huge 
stretches of uncleared forest of live- 
oak and pine alternate with the soft 
snow of the cotton fields, in which the 
dark-skinned gatherers of the wool 
stand out in pleasing contrast, and the 
marshy savannahs of the rice planta- 
tions. All trains in America are slow, 
like the movements of the people, but 
in the south they wriggle like wounded 
snakes along the ill-jointed and uneven 
tracks. The dust was intolerable, 
and the heat began to be oppressive ; 
but in spite of these drawbacks to 
locomotion in the Southern States we 
pushed still southwards to obtain 
at least a glimpse of Florida. After 
spending a Sunday in Savannah we 
moved on to Jacksonville, crossed 
the St. John’s River and took the 
train to St. Augustine. In Florida a 
breath from the tropics warms the 
air. The line from Jacksonville to St. 
Augustine is a narrow-gauge line cut 
through the primeval forest. The 
journey is like passing through the 
palm-house at Kew Gardens, the 
breezes are so heavy with the scent of 
sub-tropical vegetation. The cleared 
soil is still matted with palmy growths, 
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and palms and palmettos spring up side 
by side with live-oak"and pine. When 
we returned by the same route it was 
evening, and the fire-flies sailed through 
the silent southern night. 

In St. Augustine we stand within 
the limits of the oldest European 
settlement, with the doubtful exception 
of Santa Fé, in the United States. I 
had wished to see it. It is unlike 
anything else in America. Memories 
of Europe linger here. The old world 
is face to face with the new, and the 
ghosts of its dead passions and 
departed glories haunt the streets. 
You wander into the old Huguenot 
churchyard, and look sadly at the 
indecipherable slabs ; you stand upon 
the fort raised by the strong hand of 
Spain, still bearing the name and arms 
of her king. There isa Moorish tower 
upon the cathedral, where the Catholic 
worship which superseded the Protes- 
tantism of the annihilated colony of 
France still survives. There is no 
other spot upon American soil which 
“ gathers the ages and nations in its 
wide embrace,” or reads to us in the 
irony of its history so many lessons 
upon the fate which awaits alike the 
faiths and the fame of men. Dis- 
covered by the devout Catholic on the 
festival of St. Augustine, first settled 
under the inspiration, if not by the 
advice, of the austere autocrat of 
Geneva himself, it became a centre 
of Castilian chivalry in the greatest 
days of Spain. And now what re- 
mains? Of the proud might of 
Catholic Spain, a few stones remaining 
one upon another; of the passionate 
faith of the Huguenot, a few nameless 
graves ; whilst above these desolate 
memorials of so much that once was 
great and strong tower the luxurious 
hotels in which the pleasure-loving 
descendants of the Puritans fritter 


away their idle hours, or seek vainly a 
renewal of the health they have ruined 
in excess. 

We returned to Jacksonville, and 
thence along the coast line of Florida, 
stopping at Pensacola, to New Orleans. 

Here I parted from my friends, and 
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started alone for Chicago, It took me 
from Monday afternoon until Wednes- 
day morning by uninterrupted travel- 
ling to get there. As the distance 
is only nine hundred and _ fifteen 
miles, you can judge of our rate 
of progression. The first night of 
our journey was hot with southern 
closeness, and throughout the sleeping 
car the mosquitos hummed fiercely 
round the berths; the last morning 
the frost lay crisp and hoar upon the 
ground, as the train swept past the 
trim suburb Mr. Pallman has honoured 
with his own name, and glided into the 
station at Chicago. Nothing I saw in 
America impressed me more than this 
city. I had not conceived of anything 
so fine, so really inspiriting in its 
greatness and enterprise. Beautiful it 
is not, for nothing that the craft or 
enterprise of man has reared upon 
American soil is truly beautiful; but 
there is dignity in the long lines of the 
tree-bordered avenues, and the vistas 
of the stately streets. And to think 
of the activity displayed in the great 
reconstruction! Fourteen years ago, 
when fire laid the city in ruins, a 
population of three hundred thousand 
souls was rendered homeless; to-day 
the population of Chicago, with 
its suburbs, must approach three- 
quarters of a million. There is 
no one—no American—who does not 
take pride in Chicago, and regard 
with as much awe as an Awmeri- 
can is capable of feeling, the spectacle 
of its prodigious and unexampled 
development. And yet it is not 
America alone which should be proud ; 
for it was not America alone, it was 
the whole civilised world, which raised 
this pheenix city from the ashes of the 
old. To-day the population of Chicago 
is not yet American: it is German, 
Scandinavian, Irish, English. You 
hear all Teutonic tongues in the streets. 
The first person who spoke to me after 
my arrival was a woman, who asked 
for a direction, and addressed me in 
Norwegian. The names above the 
stores are two-thirds German. The 
women have still the round freshness 
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and bloom of the Teutonic type; the 
sap of the Old World is not yet dried 
out of the faces of the men. The in- 
evitable change no doubt will come. 
The men will soon wither into Ameri- 
cans, and the beautiful women of 
Chicago will learn to eat five meat 
meals a day. 

But at the present hour nothing is 
more amazing than this queen of the 
West, and her immense and unwearied 
activities. Thirty trunk lines, with 
their countless affluents and _ tribu- 
taries, empty and refill their cars in 
her depots. As in the days of her im- 
perial dominion all roads in the civil- 
ised world led to Rome, so do all the 
new highways of American civilisation 
lead to Chicago, Along these iron 
arteries of commerce the wealth of a 
whole nation is poured into her lap. 
The forests of the north pile high her 
quays with timber ; the prairies of the 
west fill her store-houses with grain ; 
the cattle from a thousand plains are 
gathered in her yards. Her wide 
arms are ever open ; she receives and 
distributes all. Upon the sands of 
her storm-swept mere she sits a queen, 
waiting only the crown of sovereignty. 

From Chicago I went back direct 
to New York, arriving just in time to 
witness a final Republican effort on 
behalf of Mr. Blaine. Through a 
dense crowd a procession such as J 
have already described commenced to 
march past my hotel about half past 
nine o'clock in the evening ; I heard 
dreamily the shouts of the last files of 
the processionists from my bed-room at 
two o'clock in the morning. It seems 
to me that the old political divisions in 
America are rapidly giving place to 
new, and a popular appeal on the 
question of free-trade, if not imminent, 
cannot long be delayed. ‘“ What we 
want in America,” said a manufac- 
turer, “is farmers. We have enough 
manufacturers.” “Yes, my friend,” 
I replied ; “and when the immense 
west is peopled and your farmers 
control the elections, they will not, to 
enrich you, consent to pay six hundred 
per cent. duty for every blanket on 


their bed, or three hundred per cent. 
for every button on their coat.” There 
will then be only two alternatives— 
free-trade, or rupture of the Union. 
Before the next evening had closed 
in I was on my way home. I first 
saw New York beneath an orange 
glow of dawn, I saw it last against 
a crimson blaze of sunset. As far as 
the sun which kindled those skies 
had travelled since he bade good-night 
to England, so far would he again 
travel ere he said good-morning to 
San Francisco. No thought brings 
with it a keener sense of the extent of 
the American continent, of its im- 
mense, its almost limitless, resources. 
What will be the future of the 
United States? Who can tell? The 
veil of Isis is drawn across the destiny 
of that vast and busy commonwealth 
in heavy and impenetrable folds. The 
history of the American people ex- 
hibits such strong and baffling con- 
trasts as must surely disturb the most 
reckless adventurer in the field of 
amateur prophecy. No nation 
ever presented to the world a less 
united front, or seemed to inclose 
elements more diverse and irreconcil- 
able, yet none has defended its 
national unity with more stubborn 
and indomitable resolution. No 
nation has produced for its highest 
posts men more pure, or greater in 
the prime elements of simple manhood 
—none has been disgraced by states- 
men more corrupt. No nation ever 
lavished upon those who have min- 
istered to its progress in the arts of 
war and peace more abundant honour 
—none has dismissed and degraded its 
public servants with more ungenerous 
and petulant impatience. No nation 
ever fought for a great cause with 
loftier or more unselfish courage—it 
is the same nation which has developed 
from its own experience a word which 
has enlarged our Anglo-Saxon vocabu- 
lary with a new name for craven and 
white-livered panic. No nation ever 
taught the world a deeper lesson in 
what constitutes the true dignity and 
greatness of a state—none has allowed 
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its own politics to degenerate into 
such a mixture of vulgarity and child- 
ishness. No nation has produced 
jurists who have done more to animate 
the form of law with the spirit of hu- 
manity and truth—in none have the 
guardians of justice bartered it for 
gold in more shameless or cynical be- 


trayal. No nation has a shorter his- 
tory—none is more mature. It is the 
same with the individual and the 


race. The young American has no 
childhood, the race has had no youth; 
new without freshness, old without 
antiquity. Who would care to forecast 
the future of a country and a people 
of which such things must be said? 
And yet when criticism has done 
its worst, and the faults of the 
American Republic have been most 
unsparingly exposed, of one thing its 
history assures us well —that the same 
patient and unwearied Spirit, who has 
guided the toilsome march of mankind 
from its eastern birth-place, and 
touched with heroic fire the souls of 
men when there was work for heroes 
to accomplish, has not forsaken 


our race in the confused and novel life 
great 


of its western home. In the 








crises of its destiny America has not 
yet failed. When brave hearts have 
been called for to resist and tender 
hearts to suffer, the courage and the 
sacrifice have not been called for in 
vain. The history of America for 
another hundred years no one would 
venture to anticipate. It may be that 
the West will struggle with the East 
as the North has struggled with the 
South, not in the like sanguinary con- 
flict, but with equal and more suc- 
cessful determination to be separate. 
Or it may be that the manifest des- 
tiny of the Great Republic will con- 
solidate its rule, and enlarge its do- 
minion, until one law prevails from 
Panama to Labrador. Yet whatever 
be the changes of the future, if its 
citizens are but true to the splendid 
principles on which their state was 
founded, and like their 
“svmbol-bird,” the clear, upper air 
of purity and freedom—which na- 
tions neither rise to without struggle, 
nor fall from without death—then the 
political and social evolution of the 
new world may still guide the old 
towards finer issues of beneficence 
and peace. 


choose, 


























Rivaro, Malouet, Gouverneur Morris, 
and Mallet du Pan, these are the four 
men whom M, Taine has distinguished 
as the most competent observers of 
the French Revolution. Of these four, 
who are alike in having been led from 
the liberal point of view to condemna- 
tion of the Revolution, the last two, 
from the independence of their posi- 
tion and the range of their political 
experience, are perhaps the most re- 
markable. The one an American, the 
other a Genevese, both were foreigners 
and republicans, both had had _ practi- 
cal experience of domestic revolution, 
and both had learnt the lesson of free- 
dom in self-governing communities. If 
Mallet du Pan, the fellow citizen of 
Rousseau and protégé of Voltaire, had 
enjoyed the advantage of passing his 
life in contact with the great world 
of European thought, Morris, one of 
the founders of the American Repub- 
lic, had played a highly honourable 
and responsible part in the greatest 
event of the eighteenth century. And 
if Mallet du Pan, with his intimate 
knowledge of the social and _ political 
condition of European states, realised 
more profoundly and with ever deepen- 
ing dejection the significance of the 
Revolution, which appears rather as 
an episode in the pages of Morris, it is 
possible that, in view of the mighty 
predominance of the Western Repub- 
lic, history may justify the American 
statesman’s unconscious estimate of 
the relative importance of that event. 

Born at the family estate of Mor- 
risiana, in the State of New York, of 
ancestors not undistinguished as citi- 
zens, he arrived at manhood at the 
moment when the struggle of Inde- 
pendence began ; he was elected at the 
age of twenty-three to the legislature 
of his own state, when he powerfully 
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advocated independence and took a 
prominent part in the debates on the 
Constitution of New York. Delegated 
in 1778 to the Continental Congress 
he became one of the most active 
agents of the system of government 
by committees, and distinguished him- 
self especially in the departments of 
the organisation of the army, in the 
foreign negotiations, and in finance. 
The reputation he early gained in the 
last branch of administration designat- 
ed him for the post of Assistant Super- 
intendent of the Finances, His public 
career was crowned by his participa- 
tion in the work of the convention for 
the formation of the constitution of 
the United States, which, according to 
his friend Madison, owed its shape 
and finish to his hand. He then de- 
voted himself, in conjunction with the 
great financier Robert Morris, to com- 
mercial operations, in which he realised 
a large fortune and acquired the kind 
of experience most useful to an econo- 
mist. It was in connection with 
private and semi-official matters of 
this nature, and not at firstas minister 
of his country, that he arrived in 
France in February 1789. 

Morris had fully profited by the best 
training for statesmanship, for he was 
thoroughly competent in law, finance 
and politics. His personal and social 
qualities were no less remarkable. His 
features are described as having been 
regular and expressive, his demeanour 
frank and dignified, and his figure tall 
and commanding, in spite of a wooden 
leg which an accident in early life 
obliged him to use. Of a sanguine 
and ambitious temperament, his chief 
characteristic in society was a daring 
self-possession, and he was often heard 
to declare that in his intercourse with 
men he never knew the sensation of 
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inferiority or embarrassment. His 
liveliness, tact, and common sense made 
him a most agreeable companion, but 
in conversation upon politics, zeal, he 
says, always got the better of prudence. 
His keenest interest was in the study 
of men, and like George the Third, 
who once remarked that the most 
beautiful sight he ever beheld was 
the colliery country near Stroud, his 
attention in travelling was always 
directed less to the beauties of nature 
than to the details and economy 
of the various manufactures, to the 
agriculture of the country, and to all 
that concerned the comfort and con- 
dition of the people. With such a 
disposition he soon became a favourite 
in the salons of Paris, where to be an 
American was at that time almost a 
sufficient introduction. He speaks 
with but little enthusiasm of the 
society of that vaunted epoch. At 
one house he observed that each 
person “ being occupied either in say- 
ing a good thing or in studying one 
to say, it is no wonder if he cannot 
find time to applaud that of his neigh- 
bour.” He availed himself, however, 
of his opportunities of making the 
acquaintance of men of many shades 
of opinion, and his judgments upon 
them are full of acuteness and sense. 
His connection with Lafayette intro- 
duced him at once to the revolutionary 
leaders. Lafayette himself received 
him with an hospitality which in this 
case was amply repaid by the efforts 
made in later years by Morris to 
obtain his release from the Austrian 
Government. He very soon indeed 
found himself in opposition to La- 
fayette’s ideas. At their first interview 
Morris saw him to be “ too republican 
for the genius of his country.” When 
the latter showed him the draft 
of the Declaration of Rights, he 
suggested amendments “ tending to 
soften the high-coloured expressions 
of freedom.” He did not spare his 
warnings or his criticism either in 
conversation or in writing, but when 
he told him in plain words that the 


“thing called a constitution” which 
the Assembly had passed was good 
for nothing, it is not surprising 
that a certain coldness grew up be- 
tween them. “ He lasted longer than 
I expected,” was Morris’s remark, 
when his friend was crushed by the 
wheel which he put in motion. Talley- 
rand impressed him at first sight as 
a “sly, cool, cunning, ambitious man ;”’ 
and he put his finger upon the pre- 
vailing characteristic of the mind of 
Sicyés when he observed of him that 
he despised all that had been said or 
sung on the subject of government be- 
fore him. 

His criticism of Mirabeau, if not 
profound, is instructive as_ illus- 
trating the side of his character 
which most impressed contemporaries. 
The greatest figure of the Revolu- 
tion—except Bonaparte — Mirabeau 
united genius and patriotism with de- 
grading faults of character. His own 
ery of regret, perhaps the most 
pathetic ever uttered by a public man, 
is the explanation of the contradiction 
of his life :—“ Combien Timmoralité de 
ma jeunesse fait de tort & la chose pub- 
lique.” The invincible repugnance 
of the world was shown by the fact, 
noted by Morris, that he was received 
with hisses at the opening of the 
States-General. His past made him 
enter on the great struggle not asa 
philosopher or a statesman, but as a 
malcontent and a déclassé. His pecu- 
niary embarrassments destroyed his 
personal independence, and sold him, 
in the words of his enemies, to the 
court. His personal ambition, his 
want of temper, his necessity for self- 
assertion, his “ insatiate thirst for ap- 
plause,” led the great orator to en- 
deavour to maintain his ascendency 
by thundering against the enemies of 
the Revolution and inflaming popular 
passion, while he was secretly working 
for the cause of the monarchy. And 
not in secret only. He clearly saw 
that the annihilation of the executive 
power, the paralysis of administration, 
would deliver over his country to the 


























violence of foreign enemies, and the 
worse misfortune of anarchy at home. 
He turned to the monarchy as the 
only anchor of safety. He considered 
that to restore to the king power, at 
least equal to that nominally exercised 
by the King of England, was the only 
way to avert disaster. His opposition 
to the declaration of rights, his absten- 
tion from the work of the abolition 
of feudalism on the day of the fourth 
of August, his contention for investing 
the king with the right of peace and 
war and with an absolute veto, with- 
out which he would “rather live in 
Constantinople than in Paris”; above 
all, his effort to induce the Assembly to 
give a seat in their body to the minis- 
ters of the crown, the constitutional 
pivot on which the fortunes of the 
Revolution may be said to have turned, 
were all public actions which might 
have won for him the confidence of 
moderate men of all parties. In such 
a union under such leadership lay the 
only hope, and with the presumption 
of genius he felt and proclaimed that 
he was the only man who could recon- 
cile the monarchy with freedom. Yet 
Morris only echoed the sentiment of 
the best men of his time when he said 
“that there were in the world men 
who were to be employed but not 
trusted,” “that virtue must ever be 
sullied by an alliance with vice,” “that 
Mirabeau was the most unprincipled 
scoundrel that ever lived.” 

The man to whose lot it fell to initi- 
ate the Revolution, whose duty it was 
to guide it, the man for whom Mira- 
beau could find no words strong enough 
to express his contempt, met with the 
following judgment from Gouverneur 
Morris. “ M. Necker has obtained a 
much greater reputation than he had 
any right to. An unspotted integrity 
as minister, and serving at his own 
expense in an office which others seek 
for the purpose of enriching them- 
selves, have acquired for him, very 
deservedly, much confidence. Add to 
this that his writings on finance teem 
with that sort of sensibility which 
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makes the fortune of modern romances, 
and which is exactly suited to this 
lively nation, who love to read but 
hate to think. Hence his reputation. 
He is without the talents of a great 
minister ; and though he understands 
man as a covetous creature, he does 
not understand mankind ; he is utterly 
ignorant of polities, by which I mean 
politics in the great sense. . . From 
the moment of convening the States- 
General he has been afloat upon the 
wide ocean of incidents.” 

Necker was, in fact, without the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. 
And when this is said, all is said. It 
was unjust, as a friend and contempo- 
rary writer truly observed, to reproach 
a minister for not leading an assembly 
which refused to be led, which at every 
turn insisted on giving lessons to its 
instructor. The finances could not be 
re-established when anarchy was uni- 
versal, and authority non-existent, 
without credit, taxes, or public con- 
fidence. But although it was “as 
unjust to accuse him of the ruin of 
the finances as to accuse him of 
the loss of the battle of Ramillies,” 
Morris was on no uncertain ground 
when he condemned Necker as a very 
poor financier, and nothing can be more 
luminous than his exposition of the 
fallacy of the system of borrowing 
from the caisse d’escompte, or the farce 
of the patriotic contribution, than his 
prediction of the ruin which must 
ensue from the issue of assignats, 
Morris had early realised the fact that 
the study of economic questions is the 
foundation of statesmanship. His 
writings had instructed his country- 
men in liberal theories of commerce, 
and enlightened them on the abstruser 
questions of the nature of money and 
the sources and foundation of credit. 
In an official position he had done much 
to restore public and private credit, 
and introduce order into the financial 
administration, upon which, as he said, 
“the preservation of our federal union 
greatly depends.” It is interesting to 
note in how many points he had criti- 
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cised by anticipation the economic 
fallacies which distinguished the re- 
volutionary epoch. He had, for in- 
stance, combated the regulation of 
prices by law, an expedient which 
became famous during the Terror 
under the name of the maximum 
laws, on the ground of the injustice 
of taxing a community by depre- 
ciation; he had condemned taxes on 
money, which merely drew it from 
circulation and rendered the collection 
of taxes more difficult. The outery 
against monopolists and forestallers 
which had arisen in the American 
colonies during the war, found its 
counterpart in the popular resentment 
during the whole course of the Revolu- 
tion against the sangsues publiques, 
who saved the community from starva- 
tion by buying up and storing provi- 
sions and money. Morris had justified 
the operations of the capitalists by the 
economy which was thus introduced 
into consumption, the activity imparted 
to commerce, and the steadiness esta- 
blished in price. The well-to-do classes 
shared with the monopolists the exe- 
cration of the mob ; Morris had pointed 
out the impossibility of an economic 
distinction between luxuries and neces- 
sities, and ventured the remark that 
“there was a less proportion of rogues 
in coaches than out of them.’ The 
spirit in which he watched the great 
socialistic experiment of the Reign of 
Terror—the complete and even scien- 
tific character of which M. Taine has 
pointed out in the ablest chapters of 
his latest volume—may be gathered 
from a question he put to Hamilton, 
“How long a supposed society can 
exist, after property shall have been 
done away,” and the answer which he 
gave, “that government being esta- 
blished to protect property is respected 
only in proportion to the fulfilment of 
that duty, and durable only as it is 
respectable.” 

If his previous experience had given 
Morris competence in finance, it had 
given him also in a high degree a mas- 
tery of constitutional questions. His 
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criticism of the constitution of 1791 
was worthy of the man to whose hand 
much of the American constitution 
was due, of the man whom Hamilton 
and Madison had invited to join in the 
writing of the Federalist. In his own 
country he had been unjustly accused of 
a leaning towards monarchy, so strong 
had been his dread of the “ anarchy 
which would lead to monarchy.” 
Among a people without the educa- 
tion or instincts of free government 
characteristic of English communities, 
he early saw his worst fear realised, 
“ Despotic states perish for want of des- 
potism, as cunning people for want of 
cunning.” The suddenness cf the col- 
lapse of the monarchy shows how true 
was the insight which led Mallet du 
Pan to say, in speaking of the various 
causes assigned for the French Revolu- 
tion, the quarrels of the parlements, 
the assembling of the notables, the 
deficit, the ministry of Necker, the as- 
saults of philosophy—“ None of these 
things would have happened under a 
monarchy which was not rotten at the 
core.” By the end of July Morris ob- 
served that “ France was as near anar- 
chy as a society could be without disso- 
lution.” The government of the country 
fell. suddenly into the hands of an As- 
sembly ignorant and inexperienced in 
public affairs, and Morris deplored 
that they had “all that romantic 
spirit, and those romantic ideas of 
government which, happily for Ame- 
rica, we were cured of before it was 
too late.” In a passage which has a 
reminiscence of the Reflections, he cha- 
racterised the situation as it existed 
in November 1790 :— 

“ This unhappy country, bewildered 
in the pursuit of metaphysical whim- 
sies, presents to our moral view a 
mighty ruin. Like the remnants of 
ancient magnificence, we admire the 
architecture of the temple, while we 
detest the false god to whom it was 
dedicated. Daws and ravens, and the 
birds of night, now build their nests in 
its niches, The sovereign, humbled 
to the level of a beggar’s pity, without 





























resources, without authority, without 
a friend. The Assembly, at once a 
master and aslave, new in power, wild 
in theory, raw in practice. It engrosses 
al] functions, though incapable of exer- 
cising any, and has taken from this 
fierce ferocious people every restraint 
of religion and of respect. Sole execu- 
tors of the law, and therefore supreme 
judges of its propriety, each district 
measures out its obedience by its 
wishes, and the great interests of the 
whole, split up into fractional morsels, 
depend on momentary impulse and 
ignorant caprice. Such a state of 
things cannot last.” 

It was in no spirit of unfriendly 
criticism, either towards the French 
people or their aspirations, that Morris 
wrote these words. “I wish very 
much,” he had said, “the happiness 
of this inconstant people. I love 
them. I feel grateful to them for 
their efforts in our cause, and I con- 
sider the establishment of a good 
constitution here as the principal 
means, under Divine Providence, of 
extending the blessings of freedom to 
many millions of my fellow country- 
men.” But he saw very clearly that 
the so-called work of reconstruction 
was but the first step in a course of 
constitutional experiments during 
which France was to pass from one 
extreme to the other—from the omni- 
potence of a legislative assembly to 
the absolutism of a despotic executive. 
The speech which Morris put into the 
mouth of the king on the occasion of 
his acceptance of the constitution of 
1791 is a state paper of the highest 
importance. The opening words, “It 
is no longer a king who addresses you, 
Louis the Sixteenth is only a private 
individual,” strike the key-note of a 
criticism which condemns point by 
point the concentration of power in 
the hands of an unwieldy assembly, 
the destruction of the principle of 
authority in government, the exagge- 
rated decentralisation which created 
forty-four thousand sovereign bodies, 
and made it possible, as M. Taine has 
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shown, for one of them to “ besiege, 
mutilate, and govern the National 
Convention, and through it the whole 
of France.” 

His warnings, like so many others, 
fell upon deaf ears. The moment, 
inevitable in every despotism, had 
arrived when an incapable ruler was 
called upon to grapple with a de- 
moralised administration. “An able 
man would not have fallen into his 
situation.” The retrospect in which 
Morris pointed out the occasions on 
which a “ small-beer character” threw 
away one by one his chances of avert- 
ing revolution proves, with irresistible 
force, that a strong sovereign might 
even at the last moment have saved 
his country from anarchy and his own 
house from the fate which Mirabeau 
prophesied for them at the hands of 
the populace in the terrible words, 
“ Ils battront le pavé de lewrs cadavres.” 

It was not as Minister of the United 
States that Governeur Morris had so 
freely taken his part in passing events, 
had criticised and advised the king 
and his ministers. He did not receive 
his appointment until Jefferson’s re- 
call in the beginning of the year 1792. 
At that time his intervention, even 
had his position allowed of it, would 
have been useless, and it was limited 
to an attempt to enable the royal 
family to escape just before the cata- 
strophe of the tenth of August. After 
that event, unlike other foreign re- 
presentatives, he remained an eye- 
witness of the Revolution until the 
end of the Reign of Terror. The diffi- 
culty and even danger of the times— 
for he was subjected to arrest and 
search, followed, of course, by minis- 
terial apologies—made it necessary 
for him to remove to a country house 
twenty miles from the capital. His 
official duties were confined to re- 
monstrances against decrees affecting 
American commerce, to the protec- 
tion of American shipping, and of 
American citizens. His correspond- 
ence, in spite of the fact that every 
letter “bore marks of patriotic curi- 
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osity,” remained full and interesting. 
The situation of the finances and 
the impending bankruptcy formed 
the subject of exhaustive comment ; 
and he noticed the expenditure of 
blood and money, the rarity of artisans 
and labourers of every description, 
without blinding himself to the im- 
mense resources possessed by an ad- 
ministration to whom war was a 
necessity and bankruptcy but a start- 
ing point for fresh efforts. He truly 
observed that, once the debt of France 
had been liquidated by depreciation, 
she would present a rich surface 
covered with above twenty millions of 
people who loved war better than 
labour ; and that the Administration 
would continue “to find war abroad 
necessary to preserve peace at home.” 
Anticipating, as he did, the inevitable 
close in a military despotism, he won- 
dered that “four years of convulsion 
among four-and-twenty millions of 
people had brought forth no one, either 
in civil or military life, whose head 
would fit the cap which fortune had 
woven.” 

His recall from a post in which, as 
he said, he felt himself degraded by 
the communication he was forced into 
with the worst of mankind, was partly 
owing to the disfavour with which 
his anti-revolutionary sentiments were 
viewed by some of his countrymen. 
It inspired a remark which is full of 
meaning. ‘Oliver Cromwell well 
understood the value of mob senti 
ment when he replied to his chaplain, 
vain of the applauding crowds which 
thronged round his master’s coach, 
‘There would be as many and as glad 
to attend me at the gallows.’ I do 
not believe that a good man in America 
can feel all the force of that expres- 
sion, and therefore I believe it is very 
difficult to form on certain subjects a 
just opinion.”” Had Morris lived until 
1830 he might have added that the 
full force of that expression could 
only be felt by those who witnessed 
the results of the identification of the 
principles of Jacobinism with those of 
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political freedom ; for the temporary 
triumph of reaction in Europe, and 
the equally illogical apotheosis by 
liberal writers of the revolutionary 
party, both sprang from this confusion 
of thought. 

A “high-toned” Monarchy, an As- 
sembly less numerous and elected for 
a longer period than was provided in 
the constitution of 1791, and an here- 
ditary Second Chamber—such was the 
constitution which Gouverneur Morris 
considered as the only government 
which would consist with the physical 
and moral state of France. These 
were the opinions of Malouet, of 
Mounier, of Mallet du Pan, and, with 
the exception that he would have dis- 
pensed with a Second Chamber and 
given even greater power to the Mo- 
narchy, of Mirabeau. Of these men 
Morris was, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished for his freedom from Coctri- 
naire views. Surrounded on_ his 
arrival in France by politicians cla- 
mouring for the immediate application 
of English constitutional forms to their 
own country, he was one of the fore- 
most to insist on the differences of 
national character which made such 
ideas chimerical. ‘A republican,” he 
said, “and just as it were emerged 
from that assembly which has formed 
one of the most republican of all 
republican constitutions, I preach in- 
cessantly respect for the prince, atten- 
tion to the rights of the nobility, and 
moderation not only in the object, but 
also in the pursuit of it.” “They 
want an American Constitution, with 
the exception of a king instead of a 
president, without reflecting that they 
have not American citizens to support 
that constitution.” ‘“ Every country 
must have a constitution suited to its 
circumstances, and the state of France 
requires a higher-toned government 
than that of England.” These seem- 
ingly obvious statements were sup- 
ported by the irresistible argument 
drawn from the political ignorance, 
incapacity, and immorality of the new 
citizens of France. “The materials 
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for a revolution,” he wrote, “ are very 
indifferent. Everybody agrees that 
there is an utter prostration of morals, 
but this general position can never 
convey to an American mind the 
degree of depravity. It is not by any 
figure of rhetoric or force of language 
that the idea can be communicated. 
A hundred anecdotes and a hundred 
thousand examples are required to 
show the extreme rottenness of every 
member. It is, however, from such 
crumbling matter that the great edifice 
of freedom is to be erected here.” 
Morris, in short, did not believe that 
a nation demoralised by despotism 
could be prepared for the full exercise 
of the privileges of freedom. He told 
Lafayette that it was from regard to 
liberty that he was opposed to the 
democracy, and in this opinion he was 
in accord with the most advanced 
English statesmen of that time, for 
Fox himself had expressly disclaimed 
any leaning to democracy. The 
Liberals of the Revolution whom 
Morris, with his clear good sense, 
his knowledge of affairs, and his 
devotion to the principles of con- 
stitutional freedom, so admirably re- 
presents, have met until recent times 
with little respect from philosophic 
historians, but their aims were at least 
plausible, and the realisation of them 
could not have proved less conducive 
to free government than the actual 
course of events. They possessed, 
moreover, the virtue of consistency ; 
they were never brought, like the 
Jacobin leaders, to acquiesce in the 
destruction of their hopes, and they 
had never been partisans of the old 
monarchical system of government. A 
passage, which is worth quoting, shows 
that Morris, at any rate, candidly re- 
cognised the advantages secured by 
what in his opinion was the worst 
kind of change. He thus summarises 
the consequences of the Revolution in 
1790 :— 

(1). The abolition of those different 
rights and privileges which kept the 
provinces asunder, occasioning thereby 
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a variety of taxation, increasing the 
expenses of collection, impeding the 
useful communication of commerce, 
and destroying that unity in the sys- 
tem of distributive justice which is 
one requisite to social happiness. 
(2). The abolition of feudal tyranny, 
by which the tenure of real property 
is simplified, the value reduced to 
money,rent is more clearly ascertained, 
and the estimation which depended 
upon idle vanity, or capricious taste, 
or sullen pride, is destroyed. (3). The 
extension of the circle of commerce to 
those vast possessions held by the 
clergy in mortmain, which, conferring 
great wealth as the wages of idleness, 
damped the ardour of enterprise, and 
impaired that ready industry which 
increases the stock of national riches. 
(4). The destruction of a system of 
venal jurisprudence, which, arrogating 
a kind of legislative veto, had estab- 
lished the pride and privileges of the 
few on the misery and degradation of 
the general mass. (5). Above all, the 
promulgation and extension of those 
principles of liberty, which will, I 
hope, remain to cheer the heart and 
cherish a nobleness of soul when the 
metaphysical froth and vapour shall 
have been blown away. The awe of 
that spirit which has been thus raised 
will, I trust, excite in those who may 
hereafter possess authority a proper 
moderation in its exercise, and induce 
them to give to this people a real 
constitution of government fitted to 
the natural, moral, social, and political 
state of their country.” 

But although he might cherish the 
hope that from the “chaos of opinion 
and the conflict of its jarring elements 
a new order might at length arise,” 
he might well despair of the immediate 
future. That opinion was shared by 
others conspicuous in the cause of 
freedom. Washington, who, as ap- 
pears from his correspondence with 
the American Minister, early mis- 
trusted the course of events, and 
Romilly, who hoped against hope 
until the September massacres drew 
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from him the exclamation, ‘One 
might as well think of establishing 
a republic of tigers in some forest of 
Africa as of maintaining a free go- 
vernment among such monsters,’ were 
among those who were one by one 
brought to Morris’s conclusion—*“ The 
glorious opportunity is lost, and for 
this time at least the Revolution has 
failed.” 

The conclusion of the life of Gou- 
verneur Morris was no less useful and 
prosperous than his previous career. 
After his recall from his post he 
remained four years in Europe, during 
which time he visited the various 
capitals and formed connections with 
the prominent men of every country. 
In 1799, ten years after his arrival in 
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France, he returned to the United 
States where, as he said, he was 
received “as if he were not an un- 
welcome guest in his native country.” 
He was almost immediately elected to 
the Senate, where he served his term 
with vigour and effect, and gave his 
support to the party of the Federalists. 
In possession of an ample fortune 
and numerous friends, he delighted in 
the exercise of hospitality, and occu- 
pied himself for i e rest of his life in 
agriculture and ine management of 
his property, while retaining an 
active interest in public affairs. He 
married late in life, and died seven 
years afterwards, in 1816, at his own 
estate at Morrisiana. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

RED COMES INTO FASHION, 
“With your hands and your feet and your 
raiment all red.” —MAcAULAY, 

Du Parc was still at his work late 
that evening when he heard a knock 
at the door, and he cried “Come in,” 

without looking up. 

He was bending over his plate with 
the gas jet flaring above his head, his 
black curly hair was in the light, his 
brown face in shadow. He had taken 
off his worn uniform, and was dressed 
in an old‘ velvet coat, shabby enough 
for any Communist. His dog was 
lying at his feet. 

“ What is it?” he said, looking up 
half blinded. “Is it you, mother 4” 

“Tt is I, Susanna Dymond,” said 
Susy, standing in the doorway and 
hesitating tocome in ; “ I want you to 
help me, Mr. Max. Iam in great per- 
plexity, and I want you to advise me,” 
and as she spoke she came forward 
into the light. “I have been expect- 
ing Mr. Marney, but he has not come 
yet,” continued Susy, with a faltering 
voice. “I fear it will kill mamma 
outright to be moved to England; I 
think it will be best to take her 
somewhere into Paris, where she can 
be safer than here; and meanwhile 
your mother must not be delayed 
by us.” 

“My mother had better go,” said 
Maxwell, after a moment’s thought ; 
“T will see to that. I would not 
urge Mrs. Marney’s departure ; but if 
the Federals make a stand at Neuilly, 
this place may be in flames at any 
moment. You know [ am in their coun- 
sels,” he said with a shrug. “ You see 
I am working all night to finish up 
my plates. I have already tried to talk 
to Madame Marney,” he continued, 
putting down his point and rising from 
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his seat. ‘You must act for her, 
pack everything in readiness, and I 
will make arrangements and have a 
carriage here to-morrow. I know of 
a house in Paris where she will be 
safe for the present. And we must 
get hold of Marney,” he added. 

“Thank you,” said Susy. It seemed 
to ease her heart to say the words 
which are so meaningless, but which 
sometimes mean so much—almost 
everything, at some moments. 

Susy lingered still. She had said 
what she meant to say ; but there was 
something more she longed to say, as 
she stood with her true eyes fixed 
upon»Max, while the words failed her. 

“Why do you look at me like that, 
Madame?” he asked, smiling gravely, 
and yet not without some feeling per- 
haps of what was in her mind. 

“Ah! Max!” she answered in a 
low voice, “1 am trying to find cour- 
age to ask you to come away. You 
tell us to go, and we are going; why 
do you yourself remain? What can 
you do? These Communists are no fit 
associates for you. I have here learnt 
enough in the last few days to know 
something of the truth. What part 
can an honest man take in this ter- 
rible confusion except that of his own 
simplest duty? Oh, leave these mad 
people! Your mother is your first 
duty now. For her sake, for my sake, 
if my wishes still touch you, come 
away.” 

“Your wishes must always touch 
me,” he said, simply and gravely ; 
“but you do not understand: my 
mother can get on without me. I 
mean Iam not necessary to her,” he 
said, looking steadily at Susy as he 
spoke ; “‘but my poor mother-country 
wants me. It is true I am only one 
man in a stupid crowd; but if I go 
with that crowd I may hope perhaps 
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to lead it in some measure, or to 
help at least to lead it. Kor I ask 
you, Madame,” and his eyes began to 
flash as he went on, “ if all the honest 
men continue to desert their posts, to 
take their tickets by every train, as 
they have done for the last few days, 
leaving Paris at the mercy of the un- 
disciplined mob, who will be to blame 
for whatever desperate encounter may 
arise? I should like you, at least, to 
think of me as an honest man, and 
not as a coward, even though I tell 
you I am afraid to go, afraid to aban- 
don a party where I imagine my pre- 
sence may be of use, for another 
faction whose acts and deeds I repro- 
bate with all my heart. Caron has 
elected to stay, and my convictions will 
not let me abandon him, alone, to face 
the storm which is ready to break, 
Our place is here at our posts, even if 
we cannot keep back the horrible burst- 
ings of the flood-gates, the hopeless 
reprisals, which must follow.” He had 
almost forgotten Susy’s presence ; he 
was growing more excited every 
moment, while she turned paler and 
paler, and at last sank down trembling 
on one of the overturned cases. 

“T have frightened you,” he said, 
stopping short, melting. “ Ah, forgive 
me. There is nothing for people to 
fear who are doing their duty as best 
they can. You are in the same danger 
as I am. You are not afraid for 
yourself,” and as he spoke he took her 
cold hand in his. She could not 
answer ; her reluctant sympathy, her 
utter goodwill, her generous love were 
his; but never, never again should 
she speak of her feeling to him. She 
could only faintly press his hand ; and 
then she got up from the wooden 
case, and, walking slowly across the 
room, opened the door upon the 
garden, dim with the night and star- 
lit ; then she stopped—“ Ah! what is 
that,” said she starting. The muttled 
sound of a distant gun came bursting 
through the darkness with a dull 
vibration. It was followed by a 
second and a third. 

“ It is the cannon from the batteries 
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of Chaumont,” said Max, following her 
to the door and looking out; “the 
fight has begun.” As he spoke two 
or three figures came up crossing the 
dark garden. “Good night, Madame ; 
be without fear; all will arrange 
itself,” said Max, speaking very loud 
and distinct. He pushed Susy away 
with a gentle violence as he spoke, so 
anxious did he seem that she should 
be gone. 

She went back agitated but calmed 
by her talk. It was not what he 
had said which comforted her, but 
his voice, his bright dominant looks 
breaking through the occasional 
glooms and moods she knew so well, 
the sense of capability and restrained 
power he threw into the most trivial 
details, all seemed to her full of help 
and life. He was no visionary, no 
utterer of professions ; of such men she 
had an instinctive horror. But he 
had told her his meaning, his aims, his 
thoughts, about which he was generally 
silent, and his leoks spoke the truth 
from his honest heart. 


“We are all suspect, we upper 
classes,” says Mademoiselle Fayard 
next morning, as she sat there in her 
skimp gown and limp gloves, clasping 
her old split parasol, the victim of the 
German Empire. She had come up to 
take leave of Madame du Pare, to 
talk over the horrible news of the out- 
break, of the dreadful report of the 
murder of the generals. ‘“ So Susy and 
her mother were also going? Had 
they secured their passports? It was 
as well to have passports in such 
times,” said Mademoiselle Fayard. 

“ Mr. Jo must go and ask for them,” 
says Madame, pouring out the coffee, 
and shaking her head continually. 

But where was Jo? No one had 
seen him since the early morning. He 
had been up betimes and had started 
for the station to look for his bag, so 
Denise reported. 

“T would offer to go for your passe- 
port, madame,” said Mademoiselle 
Fayard, “ but they will see at a glance 
that I am not a British subject.” 
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“T am a British subiect,” 
Madame with dignity. 
company Susy.” 

“ Your complexion alone, madame, 
is enough to convince them of your 
nationality,” says Mademoiselle polite- 
ly. Max came in while they were all 
aiscussing their complexions over their 
breakfast; he looked fagged and 
anxious, and seemed more and more 
preoccupied ; he also came in to ask 
for the missing Jo. 

“Ah! those yong men!” cries 
Madame du Pare, “they are always 
oupunctual; he leave me and his 
mamma to get the passeports. Why 
do you nots come with us, Max? I 
am going on to see Caron afterwards.” 

Max looked doubtful; “he could 
only accompany them as far as the 
Barritre,” he said, “if they would 
start at once ;” and they accordingly 
set out walking along the broad avenue 
that leads to the Are. Madame du 
Pare and Mademoiselle Fayard were 
ahead. Once more Susy found her- 
self walking beside her friend, but he 
seemed busy, hurried, scarcely con- 
scious of her presence. A double supply 
of soldiers were mounting guard at the 
gates of Paris, and an officer followed 
by an orderly came forward to interro- 
gate them. To this officer Madame 
immediately addressed herself with 
dignity. 

“We come to demand passes, mon- 
sieur,” said Madame; “I am the pro- 
prietress of the Villa du Pare, where I 
have dwelt respected for nearly thirty 
years, and now that I am driven from 
my home by those who... .” 

‘But here her son hastily interposed, 
fearing lest one of his mother’s out- 
bursts of eloquence might bring them 
all into difficulty : “ This officer is busy, 
mamma,” he said, interrupting and 
laughing at the same time; “he has 
not time to listen to all your reasons for 
leaving home. Madame is residing in 
Paris,” Max goes on, pointing to Made- 
moiselle Fayard, “and is returning 
to her domicile, and Madame,” says 
he, pointing to Susy, “is English ; 
she is going to the English Embassy to 
No, 313,.—vob. Lu, 
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demand a passeport for herself and her 
mother who is ill. I will answer for 
these ladies. You know me, my 
lieutenant.” 

“ Pass, mesdames,” says the officer, 
politely saluting, and he turns away 
and goes into his little wooden hut. 

As he was turning away, Maxwell 
came close to his mother, and said in 
a low voice, not laughing any more, 

“Mother, I conjure you to re- 
member that if you say things to 
people in the street you will not only 
bring trouble upon yourself, but en- 
danger every one of us. Be silent, I 
beseech you.” 

“This is a pretty country, indeed,” 
says Madame, with a grunt, “ where 
sons can impose silence on the mothers 
who brought them into the world. 
So much for your liberty.” 

“Come, along, dear madame,” said 
Susy, slipping her arm into the old 
lady’s. 

Max looked after them for an in- 
stant as the three walked away, the 
sturdy old mother still protesting ; the 
limp one-sided member of the upper 
classes fluttering vaguely after her ; 
and Susy, straight, majestic, walking 
steadily on with her long black folds 
flowing round her upright figure. They 
turned a corner and were gone. 

The streets of Paris seemed strangely 
changed to Susanna from that chill 
morning only a few days ago when 
she first arrived. The city seemed 
suddenly awakened to an angry mood, 
noisy, excited. The sad women in 
their mourning were still coming and 
going about the streets, but there were 
also others whom she had not seen 
before—strange - looking figures, like 
old-fashioned pictures of Jerome or 
Horace Vernet. 

“How the red has come into 
fashion ; how much it is worn,” said 
Mademoiselle Fayard, stopping breath- 
less to look about. Indeed, it was 
remarkable that so many people should 
have suddenly changed their looks and 
their mourning clothes. 

Men and women too wore bands of 
crimson round their waists and across 
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their shoulders ; one or two people 
passed in red pointed caps of liberty, 
and presently coming up the street ap- 
peared a figure like one of Gilray’s 
caricatures. A huge man, witha long 
tufted beard, with an enormous neck- 
tie tied in a huge bow, swaggering 
along as if all Paris belonged to him, 
with wide coat flaps, a tricolor rosette 
in his peaked hat. Into his sash he 
had stuck two pistols and a dirk, in 
his hand he carried a cane witha long 
tassel. As he advanced puffing and 
strutting up the road, Susy pressed 
Madame’s arm in terror lest she 
should address herself to this im- 
posing apparition. 

“Oh the abominable monkey,” mut- 
ters the old lady between her teeth. 

The man scowled at her as she passed, 
but fortunately did not heed what she 
said, 

They parted from poor Mademoiselle 
at a street corner; she had various 
commissions of her own on her mind, 
and Susy and her companion went 
on to the embassy in the Rue St. 
Honoré. A friendly Union Jack was 
hanging over the British lion upon the 
gate. The tall English porter, with 
his brooms and pails was washing out 
the court-yard. There was a peaceful 
and reassuring aspect about the place, 
which restored their somewhat trou- 
bled spirits. The porter pointed up a 


narrow staircase leading to the 
“bureau,” in a side lodge. 
“The clerk would be back imme- 


diately,” he said, and he left them in 
a little inner room with a stove and a 
pen and a half dried-up inkstand. 

It was an entresol ; the low window 
opened to the yard, so that they could 
see nothing of the streets outside. 

When the clerk came in at last, the 
two ladies had told him their business. 
He said he must consult a superior. 
Mrs. Dymond, of course could have a 
passport for herself. He thought 
there would be no difficulty about her 
mother. As for Madame du Pare he 
did not know how far she was still 
entitled to be considered a British sub- 
ject. He would inquire. 


“Ts M. Bagginal still here?” Susy 
asked. “ He knows my name.” 

“M. Bagginal is away on leave for 
a few days; he left immediately after 


the siege. We expect him back 
daily.” 


Then the young man signed to them 
to come into the second room, of which 
the windows looked upon the street. 

How quickly events arise when the 
time is ripe for them ! 

In those few minutes while they 
waited in the back room, the whole 
place had been transformed ; the dull 
street was now crowded and alive with 
people ; every casement was open and 
full of heads, women peeped from the 
garret windows, men crowded to the 
shop doors. Where was the gloom of 
yesterday, the mourning sadness of a 
conquered nation ? 

Mr. Bagginal’s representative entered 
the room at this minute with Susanna’s 
card in his hand. He was another 
young man of the Bagginal type, well 
dressed, well bred. He knew Mrs. 
Dymond’s name, he said, while 
Madame, as usual, began her state- 
ment ; she gave a retrospect of her past 
life, her marriage, her early difficul- 
ties, she was proceeding to give her 
views upon the politics of the day 
when a sudden cry from the street 
distracted the polite attaché. 

Madame exclaimed, and left off in 
the midst of her harangue and ran to 
the window, and Susy turned pale as 
she followed her. 

Up the centre of the street came a 
mad-looking dancing procession. <A 
great red flag was borne ahead by a 
man in a blouse and a scarlet Phrygian 
cap. Then followed a wild bacchanalian 
crew, headed by a dishevelled woman 
also crowned with the cap of liberty, 
and dressed entirely in red from head to 
foot, followed by some others dancing, 
clapping their hands, and beating time 
to a drum and a tambourine ; half-a- 
dozen men with pistols in their belts, 
with huge boots, and a scarlet figure, 
carrying a second flag, wound up the 
procession. The whole band swept on 
like some grim vision; it was there, it 





























was gone, the window closed up, the 
street was empty again. The sight 
seemed so ominous of past terror, of 
new disaster, that even Madame was 
silent for once. 

“Oh, come, my child,” she said to 
Susy, who was now standing with her 
passeports in her hand. ‘“ We have 
much to do; we must not delay. This 
city is no place for quiet people.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII, 
ONE OLD FRIEND TO ANOTHER. 


MapaMeE had very much at heart her 
desire to say good-bye to Monsieur 
Caron. “He and I are old people ; we 
may not meet again in this world.” 
she said. “He has filled my son’s 
head with many mad ideas, but he has 
shown himself a good, true friend. 
Are you afraid to come, Susy ?”’ 

She looked pleased when Susy said 
she should be glad to go with her, she 
was not afraid, 

Monsieur Caron lived some way off 
in the Rue du Bac, and Mrs. Dymond, 
seeing a chance carriage in the road, 
signed to it, and got in with her friend. 
As they rolled along, they passed the 
head of a second procession coming 
up some side street, and preceded by 
a blue flag carried by a man like 
a beadle. 

This procession, unlike the other, 
was not on tip-toe; it came steadily 
and quietly along, and consisted al- 
most entirely of well-dressed and re- 
spectable - looking people, civilians, 
National Guards, and others, walking 
five or six abreast, with folded arms 
and serious faces, talking as they went. 

“That is a deputation going to 
parley with the Federals,” shouted 
the coachman, turning round upon 
his seat. “Everybody has a proces- 
sion ; you will see the Federals with 
their barricade in the Place Vendéme ; 
these gentlemen are going to mediate ; 
that is why they are not armed.” 

The carriage jogged on, and pre- 
sently they passed two stacks of guns, 
piled at the entrance of the Place 
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Vendéme, where the column still rose 
supreme above the heads of the en- 
camped Federals, 

** Do you see the cannons ¢”’ said the 
coachman, a little old man, who seemed 
of a military turnof mind. “Oh, they 
are strong, ceux-la /” 

“Tt is all nonsense,” cries Madame. 
very angrily, “all childish nonsense.” 

One of the sentries looked up at her 
as she spoke. 

It was a glorious spring morning, 
and the sweetness and the sunshine 
seemed to be on the side of peace and 
happier promise. The stacked guns 
gleamed, the mediators and the sol- 
diers alike seemed enjoying the beauty 
of the morning. 

A few minutes afterwards they were 
crossing the Pont Neuf, from whence 
they could see all Paris and its glories 
shining along the river banks, and 
soon they reached Monsieur Caron’s 
house on the far side of the Seine, 
where he lived in a_high-perched 
lodging. 

The coachman would not wait for 
them ; they paid him and let him go, 
and walked in to the stone-paved 
court, where a porter, as usual, was 
collecting the broken fragments scat- 
tered by the Prussian bomb-shells. 
The house in which Caron lived was 
well-known to the world. Many mes- 
sengers of good and evil tidings had 
passed up its old stone flights. Cha- 
teaubriand had once lived there, 
faithful to his poor blind, beautiful 
friend of earlier days. Madame Re- 
camier had lived there, and her friend 
and disciple. Wise men had climbed 
those flights, and mighty men belong- 
ing to the world of action ; there had 
come the Ampéres and Mathieu de 
Montmorency—that loyal gentleman 
—all the shifting splendours of those 
early days and ministers, and kings 
and queens deposed, and courtiers in 
the ascendant: the place still seems 
haunted by those familiar ghosts of 
the first half of the century. 

Madame, who knew the way, panted 
up, followed up by Mrs. Dymond. They 
rang the bell of a door, which was 
F 2 
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presently opened by an old woman- 
servant in a country dress, who nodded 
recognition, and showed them through 
the dining-room to Caron’s study. 

How peaceful it all seemed, after 
the tumult of the streets full of the 
signs of war, of party strife, and con- 
fusion. The old man sat reading the 
paper in his dressing-gown and velvet 
toque. He sat with his back to the 
warm flood of light that came from 
the open window. He rose tomeet them, 
looking surprised but pleased at their 
visit: his bright blue eyes shone like 
a young man’s beneath his grey hair. 
“* How good of you, mesdames, to take 
the trouble,” said he, courteously, in 
his pretty slow English, “and to find 
me out in my nest. It is a long way 
up, as I fear you have discovered. 
Will you have some refreshment— 
coffee or sirop? Madeline will be 
proud to serve you.” 

“Oh no, nothing of the sort,” says 
Madame, putting up her hand. “ We 
come to take leave, Monsieur Caron. 
I did not wish to go without seeing 
you once more. You and I are too 
old friends to part without a good 
hand-shake, although our opinions 
differ, and you know that I shall 
always detest yours.” 

Caron smiled. “And so you are 
driven out?” he said. “It is hard on 
you, my poor lady. It would take a 
great deal to tear me from my quiet 
corner here. You see the Prussians 
have had some grace; they sent an 
enormous canon-ball into our court- 
yard, but it has done no great harm. 
Those are Chateaubriand’s trees,” he 
said to Susy, who was looking about 
with some interest and surprise. “ He 
used to walk there in that avenue, 
and compose his sentimental poetry, 
his impossible idylls. Will you like 
to come out on the balcony?” and as 
he spoke he stepped out into the sun- 
shine. A sweet, peaceful sight met 
their eyes; the old gardens were 
shining green among walls and gables 
and peeps of distant places far away. 
As Susy leant over the rails the 
twitter of the birds was in the air, 
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and with it all the sweet spring 
fragrance of the hour. “That is the 
priests’ garden next door,” Caron said, 
pointing to a beautiful old garden, 
with lilacs, beyond a wall. “They 
have just come back with their semi- 
narists ; there is one of them reading 
his breviary. He is dreaming away 
his time, poor fellow! I fear he does 
not know what an awakening is before 
him.” 

Alas! the old man spoke prophetic- 
ally, not knowing what he said. Only 
a few weeks more and the silent young 
priest was heroically giving up his life 
for his breviary. 

* One can hardly realise that this is 
also Paris,” said Susy, ‘‘ as one comes in 
straight from the streets, and from 
hearing the clamour and cries of those 
horrible people.” 

“ Ah! my dear young lady, do not 
call them horrible people,” said the 
old man with a sigh, “They want 
good things, which pleasant and well- 
mannered people withhold from them 
and their children. They are only 
asking for justice, for happiness. They 
ask rudely, in loud voices, because 
when they ask.politely they are not 
listened to.” 

.“ Excuse me, Monsieur Caron,” cries 
Madame, stoutly, “I cannot help con- 
tradic. They imposes on you; they 
asks, they takes, they gets rations, 
they runs away, but they will not 
work, they cannot learn, they will 
not fight; you will never teach 
them anything except to drink and 
shout. . . . But I forgot; I did 
not come to argue, I came to shake 
your hand,” said the old lady, with a 
touch of real feeling. “ 1 go to-morrow ; 
Max will follow as soon as he has de- 
spatched his work. He will come 
after me if you do not detain him. 
Caron, my old friend, I am here to 
ask this of you—do not keep him 
from me, do not lead him into dan- 
gers.” Two tears stood in her little 
gray eyes, winking with emotion. 
“Would that you, too, were coming 
into safety,’ she said ; that you were 
coming with me—or even with 
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Susanna—she go back to England, 
and there you would be safe. 

“ Will you come?” Susanna cried, 
blushing up eagerly. ‘ Dear Monsieur 
Caron! Jo and I would, oh so gladly! 
bring you home with us. Indeed our 
house is always open to you—any 
time, any day.” 

The old man looked touched and 
pleased by her eagerness. “I thank 
you warmly,” he said, “ but my work 
is here. Dear lady, what would you 
think of me if I abandoned it—my 
ateliers, my employés, my half-finished 
schemes?” Then he turned to Madame 
du Pare, and took her old brown hand 
in his with the same gentle, courtly 
respect that he might have shown to 
a primate, to a beautiful lady. “ You 
must trust me as you have always 
done hitherto,” he said. ‘ Max shall 
run no danger if I can help it—none 
that I do not share myself,” and as he 
spoke a bright and almost paternal 
look was in his face, “Only you 
must remember,” he added gravely, 
“there are some chances which an 
honest man must face in times like 
these, and Max is an honest man.” 

His words struck Susy; they re- 
minded her of her own talk with Du 
Pare. 

Madame turned red, snorted, jerked, 
tried to speak, failed, choked. “ Where 
is Madeleine?” she said at last. “TI 
will ask Madeleine for some sugar and 
water,” and she left the room very 
quickly. 

Caron shook his head gently as he 
looked after her; then he turned his 
blue eyes on Susanna, who stood silent 
with her pale face. Still without 
speaking Caron went to a_ table, 
opened a drawer, and came slowly back 
to her, holding a packet in his hand. 

“T have something to ask of you,” 
he said. “It has just occurred to me, 
that I have some papers here which I 
should be glad to know of in a place 
of safety. Will you take them back 
to England with you? and if anything 
should happen to me send for Max, 
and he will know what to do with them. 
They are papers relating to my works,” 
he added, and some private memoranda 
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for my friend Max. I left another 
parcel in my old lodging in the Bromp- 
ton Road with Mrs. Barry,” he added, 
smiling. “It is only an unfinished 
article about my society, but Max may 
like to finish it some day.” 

Susy knew that for some time past 
Caron had been trying toapply his social- 
ism to his paper-mills, and that he had 
turned the whole concern into a com- 
pany, of which the shareholders were the 
workmen themselves. It wasa society 
conducted on the same plan as that of 
Leclair, which had proved so successful. 
The workmen gave zeal, care, thrift, as 
their share of the capital ; Caron ad- 
ministered the whole, and re-invested 
the profits in graduated shares at the 
end of the year. 

“You have heard of my factories,”’ 
he said to Susy. “Do you know the 
story of the slave who fell with the 
bowl of grain, and of the swallows 
who flew to fetch each other to share 
and share alike? My work-people are 
my swallows, and if anything were to 
happen to me, Max must be able to 
supply them with grain. Do not look 
distressed, my dear lady,” said the old 
man, shrugging his shoulders, “death 
must come to us all. I care not by 
what name it comes; but I want to 
know that my children are provided 
for. I know that I can trust you, 
and for the present will you keep my 
little confidence?” 

“ You know you can trust me,” Susy 
said with a sigh, and as she spoke 
Madame came back with hurried steps 
and with red eyes. ‘“ Well then, good- 
bye, Monsieur Caron. Madeleine gave 
me all I wanted,” cried the old lady. 
“ Come, Susy, come.” 

Caron followed them in silence to 
the door. ‘Good-bye, good-bye ; take 
care of yourself, Monsieur Caron,” 
Madame kept repeating, as she 
stumped down stairs. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
PAST THE CHURCH OF ST. ROCH. 


THry came away into the street 
again, and walked in silence for a 
time. Madame went ahead, inco- 
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herently grunting and grumbling to 
herself, quieting down by dégrees, and 
finding some comfort in checking off 
her many plans upon her fingers. 
“ Luncheon, necessaries for the journey, 
a carriage to be commanded, then the 
omnibus, and sohome.” They crossed 
the bridge and went into the Tuileries 
Gardens, The first thing that struck 
them was that the sentries had been 
changed since they passed before. Two 
hideous little men, with straw in their 
boots, were keeping guard, and as 
they crossed each other in their zig- 
zaging lines they occasionally stopped 
and whispered together. <A dirty- 
looking ofticer, with a calico sash tied 
round his waist, came strutting up, 
and rebuked the sentries in a loud, 
familiar voice. Many people were about, 
staring at the strange-looking soldiers 
established in the customary places. 
Most of the shops seemed to have put 
up their shutters again. Madame’s 
purchases pre-occupied her, and she 
crossed the street to one of the few 
shops which still remained open. Just 
as she came up to the counter, the 
shopwoman suddenly put down the 
handful of things she was folding 
away and looked at the door. There 
was a crowd of voices outside, a mur- 
mur rather than a cry; one or two 
people came rushing by the swinging 
glass door ; a man burst in, whispered 
something across the counter, and the 
woman, with a pale scared face, turned 
to Madame. 

“They are shooting down the people 
in the Place Vendéme,” she said 
quietly ; ‘we must put up our shutters. 
Will you remain?” 

“Oh, no, no! Let us go home to 
mamma,” cried Susy, running to the 
door with a first terrified impulse of 
flight, and in an instant she and 
Madame found themselves one of a 
tide of human beings running along 
the street. A minute brought them 
to the turning up the Rue St. Roch, 
that narrow defile where, near a cen- 
tury before, the young Napoleon, Dic- 
tator, had ordered his troops to fire on 
the mob ; along which the young com- 
municants had crowded that day last 


year Susy thought of it, even at that 
moment, flying with the flying stream 
—children, women in their mourning 
dresses, couples arm-in-arm. An omni- 
bus, turning out of its way in the Rue 
de Rivoli, began madly galloping up 
the steep ascent, along which every 
door, every shop, seemed closed al- 
ready, whereas the great church gates 
tlew open wide, and something like a 
black wave of people came sweeping 
down the great flight of steps into the 
street below, flowing and mingling 
with the crowd, One or two people 
were standing outside their doors, 
watching this flight. 

** Let us get out of the crowd,” said 
Madame, coolly, as she hurried along. 
“Once across out of the Rue St. 
Honoré we shall be safe enough.” 

Susanna in those few moments of 
time seemed to see more of life than 
in as many years of an ordinary exist- 
ence. The people running, the groups 
rallying, the terrified women dragging 
their children into shelter. She saw 
a group of hateful young dandies lean- 
ing over a balcony with opera-glasses 
in their gloved hands, and laughing 
at the diverting sight of fellow- 
citizens flying for their lives. She 
saw a man in plain clothes suddenly 
attack a little man in a National 
Guard’s uniform, clutch at him by the 
collar, with an oath: “ Ah, you hide 
away in your shops and corners, and 
this is why we are abandoned to 
these wretches!” cries the assailant. 
Then a few steps further on, a 
door burst open, 2 middle-aged man, 
dressed in the uniform of the National 
Guard and evidently prepared for 
action, sallies forth, to be as suddenly 
dragged back by one of those huge 
and powerful mégéres for which Pais 
is famous. “Do you think that I 
shall let you go?” she shrieks, as she 
hurls her husband back, and the door 
bangs upon the struggling pair. As 
they were crossing the Rue St. Honoré 
Madame said “Ah!” in a peculiar 
voice, and a couple of bullets whistled 
by. The insurgents were still firing 
from their barricade at the unarmed 
masses, at the formidable children, the 


























dangerous nursemaids and servant 
girls. Once across the Rue St. 
Honoré, as Madame said, they were 
in comparative safety ; but one more 
alarm was reserved for them. In the 
street leading to the Boulevard they 
suddenly found themselves surrounded 
by soldiers. In a moment they saw 
that these were not insurgents, but 
National Guards belonging to the 
party of order, with broad blue sashes 
round their waists. One of them, a 
big, fair young man, stopped short, 
and stamped his foot in furious help- 
less rage and indignation as he looked 
up at the lounging young men in the 
baleony overhead. “The country in 
ruin, and not one of you cowards to 
answer her call,” he cried, shaking his 
fist at them with impotent fury. An 
older officer said something, pointed 
somewhere, and the little band hurried 
on, glittering, clanking, helpless against 
the great catastrophe. 

On the Boulevards everything was 
quiet and silent. The place seemed 
almost deserted; a few people were 
resting on the benches, the sun shone, 
the surly women were selling their 
newspapers in the little kiosks, upon 
which the various placards and appeals 
of the day were fluttering. Susy saw 
one despairing cry from a friend of 
order, headed— 


“ Liperty, Fraternity, Equatiry. 


“T appeal to the manhood, to the 
patriotism of the population, to those 
desiring tranquillity and respect for 
law. Time presses; a barrier is ab- 
solutely needed to stem the tide of 
revolution ; let all good citizens give 
me their support. 

“(Signed) A. Bonne, 
“* Captain Comm., 1st Company, 253 Batt.” 


Alongside of this, and indefinitely 
multiplied, were the Federal mani- 
festos in their official type and paper— 


“ Citizens! the day of the 18th of 
March will be known to posterity as 
the day of the justice of the people! 
The government has fallen, the entire 
army, rejecting the crime of fratricide, 
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has joined in one cry of ‘Long live 
the Republic, long live the National 
Garde!’ No more divisions ; perfect 
unity, absolute liberty are before us.” 


“Come, come; do not waste your 
time upon that barbouillage,” cries 
Madame ; “ here is our omnibus.”” And 
as she spoke she hailed a yellow omni- 
bus that was quietly jogging in the 
direction of Neuilly. 

Everything was as usual when they 
got back to the Villa, but Susy found 
to her dismay that Jo was still away. 
Max came in almost immediately after 
them ; he seemed to have been chiefly 
concerned for their safety. 

“ Jo could take care of himself,” he 
said. “He must follow them later in 
the day if he did not get home before 
they left.” The carriage was ordered 
at five o’clock, and the porter of the 
house they were going to had been 


forewarned. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
FUNERALIA. 

** Seul avec sa torche.’—V. Huco. 
THERE was a great deal to be done 
before the time which Susanna had 
agreed upon with Max, when her 
mother was to be removed into Paris. 
Everything had to be quietly prepared ; 
but the boxes were packed, and all was 
in readiness at the time appointed. 
Adolphe was outside waiting to help 
to carry Mrs. Marney in his strong 
maimed arms, Susy anxiously came 
and went, looking out for the carriage. 
She gathered a last bunch of lilac and 
brought it up to her mother’s room. 
She felt her heart sink as she thought 
of the pain she must give. 

“ Let me tie the flowers up for you,” 
cried Denise, meeting her in the door- 
way, and anxious to show her good- 
will. 

“Susy,” said Mrs. Marney, as her 
daughter came into the room, fol- 
lowed by Denise carrying the lilac, 
“come and sit down here beside me, 
dear. Michael has been here. He is 
coming again.”” She spoke gently; @ 
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very sweet expression was in her 
jace, ‘ 

“ When was he nere, mamma ?”’ said 
Susy, surprised. “I have only been 
away a few minutes.” And then in 
a moment she knew that it was all a 
sick woman’s hallucination. 

“He left as you came ito the 
room. He wanted to see me. He 
came and stood by my bedside,” said 
Mrs. Marney. “ He comes when I am 
alone. I tell him he must not neglect 
his work for me ; but he knows I like 
him to come.” 

Her expression was so sweet, so 
strange, that Susy was still more 
frightened— she took her mother’s 
hand ; it was very cold. 

“ How sweet those lilacs are,” Mrs. 
Marney went on. “The hot weather 
is here ; lL have been thinking the boys 
will be wanting their summer clothes. 
Susy, will you see to them when you 
go back? You must not stop away 
any longer with me, dear. It is a 
rest to my heart to know my boys 
are in your care.” 

Susanna could not speak. She heard 
the wheels stop at the gate outside, 
and the thought of tearing her dying 
mother away seemed to her so cruel, 
so unnatural, that suddenly she felt, 
whatever happened, Mrs. Marney must 
be left in peace. It was at this moment 
that the door opened, and Du Pare 
came in quietly, followed by Adolphe, 
prepared to carry the poor lady away. 
Susy put up a warning hand as they 
approached, 

Mrs. Marney smiled, seeing Max. 
“Ah, Max,” she said, “have you 
come for us? Take her away; take 
care of her. I have no strength to go 
with you, my dears. I shall stay 
quiet now, Susy,” she said, putting 
out her hand. As Susy caught her in 
her arms she gave a deep sigh, and 
her head fell upon Susy’s shoulder— 
Max sprang to the bedside. 

“She is gone!” said Adolphe, in a 
whisper. “Poor lady! poor lady!” 


She was quiet at last, lying with 
closed eyes, with her hands crossed 
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avove the heart which ached no more. 
Susanna had sat all night long by her 
mother’s bed. She had ceased to weep 
when morning came. She sat almost 
as quiet as her dead mother. Only 
yesterday, as it seemed to her, she 
had watched by another death - bed. 
Here again the awful hand had come 
across her path, dividing those living 
still from those who had lived. Susy 
was a child to no one any more—all 
her past, all her childhood, was gone. 
The room was in order. Madame and 
Denise had helped to put it straight ; 
there were more flowers out of the gar- 
den, a mass of spring blossom, which 
Max had brought to the door in his 
arms and given to his mother. Every- 
thing was put straight for ever. There 
would be no more work done, though 
the work-basket was still heaped; no 
more travelling, though Mary’s boxes 
were packed ; no more talks, no more 
troubles. Marney’s strange trade of 
pen and ink, had travelled elsewhere ; 
so had the cheerful noises and shouts 
of the little boys that she had 
so loved to hear. Mary wanted no- 
thing any more. She had longed for 
her husband, and she had seen him, 
though he had not come to her; her 
daughter was by her side and held her 
hand, and death cannot seem anything 
but peaceful to a mother with her 
child to tend her to the end. 

A sort of altercation on the landing 
outside seemed strangely at variance 
with the stillness of the room. Ma- 
dame’s indignant “Oh! no, no, you 
cannot pass like that,” aroused Mrs. 
Dymond. She went to the door and 
opened it quietly. “What is it?” 
she said as she did so, and, not for the 
first time in her life, she came face to 
face with Marney, heated, excited — 
strangely excited. 

“T have travelled all night, and 
this old devil would keep me away 
from my poor Polly,” he cried. “She 
wants me, alive or dead, my poor, poor 
Polly! and that is why | am here,” 
he went on. “D’ye hear, Mrs. Dy- 
mond? For all your money and 
grandeur, ye didn’t love your husband 
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as your mother loved me. Don’t 
bear malice!” he cried, more and more 
wildly. “ You can give me a kiss, 
though you always hated me,” and he 
caught Susy in his arms, and then 
pushed her roughly away, and went 
up to the coffin with a reeling step. 
“ Polly!’”’ he said, “why didn’t you 
wait for me?—you knew I should 
come if I could! Ah! it’s the first 
time you ever failed me, my poor 
girl! I travelled all night. I could 
not have got through the night but 
for a dram,” he cried, excitedly. 

While he was still speaking thus 
incoherently, standing by the coffin, 
the sound of music outside came into 
the room through the open windows. 
It was the funeral march of a military 
band following some famous patriot 
to his grave. To Susy, in her highly- 
strung condition, the sound seemed 
almost supernatural. She laid her 
hand on Marney’s arm, then, with one 
look at her mother’s face, she burst 
into tears, and went out of the room. 
She met Max on the stairs hurrying 
up with a pale face; the thought of 
her trouble quite unnerved him. 

*“My mother sent me for you,” he 
said, “Is Marney there? Has he 
frightened you?” 

She put her hand to her head. 
“No,” she said, “but I cannot stay 
with him alone.” 

They could hear him walking up 
and down excitedly, talking and call- 
ing piteously for some one to come to 
him. Then the steps ceased, the music 
went dying up the street, other steps 
came sounding on the wooden stairs. 
Madame’s friend, the young under- 
taker and his man, came tramping up 
the wooden stairs, and all the dreary 
preparations for the funeral went on. 


The patriot’s procession, meanwhile, 
travelled on its way, the car, covered 
with flags, slowly winding through 
the streets of Paris; people looked 
on, or fell into its train. For two 
hours it paraded thus, amid cries 
and shouts, and in time to the beat 
of the muffled drums and to the 
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crashing music of a band which was 
conducted, so it was said, by the great 
Bergeret himself. It was late in the 
afternoon before it reached the gates 
of Montmartre, where the women 
were selling their wreaths and immor- 
telles. The great funeral had hardly 
passed on its way when a second 
humble procession appeared—a bier, 
drawn by a single horse, and driven 
by Madame’s friend, the young under- 
taker, followed by a carriage with 
some travelling cases on the top. 
Marney was sitting on the box by the 
driver of the carriage; Madame du 
Pare, her son, and her servant and 
Susanna were inside. The carriage 
drew up by the roadway; Adolphe, 
who had come upon the bier, now 
joined them, and they all passed in 
together along an avenue of graves 
and lilacs. The place was looking 
beautiful in the setting sunlight—for 
miles around they could see the country 
lighted by its rays. They came to the 
quiet corner where poor Mary’s grave 
had been dug under the golden 
branches of an acacia tree. As they 
all stood by the open grave, united 
together for the last time by their 
common feeling for the woman who 
was gone, the muffled drums and 
funeral strains from the patriot’s grave 
still reached them from a distance. 
When Mary Marney was laid to her 
last rest, and the prayers were over, 
the officiating clergyman turned aside, 
pulling off his surplice and carrying it 
on his arm, and went and mingled with 
the crowd round about the hero’s grave. 
The end of his funeral eulogium was 
being pronounced—his last words had 
been “Vive la Commune!” said a man 
in a black tail coat and a red sash, 
and suddenly all the people round 
about took up the cry. Susy heard 
them cheering as she stood by her 
mother’s grave, she was still very 
calm, awe-stricken, and silent; she 
had stayed alone after the others had 
all gone on. When she reached the 
iron gates by which they had come 
in, she found her stepfather waiting 
for her. His hat was over his eyes; 
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it may have been the light of the 
setting sun which dazzled him. He 
did not look round, but he spoke as 
she came up to him. 

“You will go and see the boys and 
tell them,” he said. ‘I know that for 
her sake you will be a good friend to 
them. As for me, do not fear that I 
shall trouble you. You can write to 
the office if you have anything to say. 
I will send remittances from time to 
time.” 

“Do you wish me to take care of 
the boys altogether?” Susy asked. 

“Just as you like,” said he, turn- 
ing away witha sigh. “ Your mother 
would have wished it so. You are 
more fit than Iam.” A minute more 
and he was gone. It was the last time 
they ever met. Susy parted from him 
with something more like charity in 
her heart than she could have be- 
lieved possible. He had made no pro- 
fessions, he had left his boys in her 
charge; and while Susy had Dermy 
and Mikey to care for she still seemed 
able to do something for her mother. 
Madame du Pare, who had stood wait- 
ing a little way off, now also came up 
to take leave. 

“T, too, must say farewell, my 
child,” said the old lady with some 
solemnity ; “I can delay no longer, 
and you are returning to your home. 
My son will see you off. Ah! Susy, 
we shall miss you sorely.” 

Susy could not speak ; she bowed her 
head, took her old friend’s hand in 
hers, and suddenly flinging her arms 
round her neck she burst into tears 

“God bless you my dear child. 
Write very soon and tell me of your- 
self, of your safe return,” said the old 
lady. Then looking about for the 
coachman, “ Ah! it is insupportable ! 
That man is not there. I shall miss my 
train;” and madame, with renewed 


animation, trotted off towards the 
crowd. She came back a minute after- 
wards, followed by the coachman and 
her friend the undertaker. Max and 
Adolphe arrived at the same minute 
with a second carriage for Susanna, 
which they had been in search of. As 
the ,undertaker helped madame into 
the carriage, there came a parting 
cheer from the friends of the fallen 
patriot. 

“Listen to them,” said the man, 
shutting the door with a bang, “as if 
it were not better to die one’s proper 
natural death (sa belle mort naturelle) 
than to be shot and shouted over like 
this!” Max had delayed a moment to 
say a word to Susanna, 

“T must see my mother off,” he 
said. “It is more than likely you 
may find the Neuilly road blocked up ; 
if you cannot get home, drive to this 
address, and wait till 1 come,” and he 
wrote something on a card and gave 
hera key. “It is the house to which 
I hoped you might have taken her for 
safety, it is that of a friend ; you will 
find no one there,” he added. 

Susy was anxiously hoping to get 
back and to find Jo at the villa, but 
when they reached the Avenue de 
Neuilly, she found that Max’s warning 
was well advised. The way was im- 
passable, a barrier had been erected ; 
the Federals had established them- 
selves; it was hopeless to try to re- 
turn to the villa. 

“Don’t fear, madame. I will get 
through the line,” said Adolphe, see- 
ing her look of disappointment. “I 
will find Mr. Jo and bring you news 
of him later.” And when Susy faintly 
exclaimed, “I show them my hands, 
and they always let me pass,” said the 
poor fellow laughing ruefully, and 
before she could say another word he 
was gone, 


To be continued, 

















A sTEEP incline leads down the side 
of a hill to the village of K——. 
The road is ankle-ceep in loose 
sand, ruddy as the flesh tints of 
the inhabitants of the country. The 
fronds of the palms and the leaves of 
the tamarind trees, yellow and sear 
with the first heats of summer, fail 
fast to the earth. Every now and 
again a gust of scorching hot wind 
stirs thick clouds of blinding dust, as 
thick almost and as suffocating as 
those of the simoon. Bank and 
dyke are gay with verdant cactus, 
flowering thorn, festoons of air-roots 
hanging in garlands, gigantic feather 
grasses with flossy plumes, and field 
flowers bright with all gorgeous hues. 
Crows caw querulously from the boughs 
of banyan and peepul tree, preening 
their wings in solemn convocation. 
There is a rustle of insect life in the 
scrubby underwood. tuby - tailed 
dragon-flies float lazily by. Bright 
green parrots with scarlet beaks circle 
in the hot, quivering air. The tan- 
gled gossamer skeins of the spider still 
sparkle with the heavy dews of the 
tropical night. The bee drones out 
his unending tune, and swarms of 
gnats circle ceaselessly under the cas- 
serina trees. 

The rocky bluffs of the surrounding 
amphitheatre of hills glitter in the 
blinding glare of the sun, but the 
deep gullies and ravines, where the 
torrents of the rainy seasons have 
worked their furious will, are filled 
with cool blue shadows. As their 
jagged, tormented s’opes spread up- 
wards into flat table-lands, each peak 
and crag and swelling buttress tells 
its tale of the wars and convulsions in 
Nature’s history. At their feet a 
trembling mist slowly creeping sky- 
wards heralds the fierce heat of the 


full day. 
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A few herds of goats and cows 
have already clambered up the rocky 
spurs to browse on grass white as flax, 
or earn a scanty and precarious subsis- 
tence from the sun-lit jungle, or the 
famished verdure of the last monsoon. 
In charge of these poor brutes are wild 
country folk, slightly made, with thick 
lips, coarse hair, and skins that almost 
rival the negro’s in blackness. They 
wear no other garment than a coloured 
rag round the loins. The unkempt 
locks of the girls fall on to their 
shoulders in a glorious tangle ; neck- 
laces of coarse blue beads and armlets 
are their ornaments, and huge nose- 
rings bob over their gaping mouths. 

The village lies at the foot of the hills, 
by the side of a tank, partly lined 
with walls of rude masonry, and 
fringed with cocoa-nut palms, planted 
in quincuncial fashion and growing 
marvellously straight. Over its 
shallow waters, glittering in the 
morning light like a huge emerald, 
float reeds and sedges and shiny pond 
weeds. The shore—a zone of deep 
mud—is pitted with the hoofs of 
goats, cows, and buffaloes; two or 
three of the latter are even now at 
their bath, their square nostrils and 
black humps just peeping above the 
water. Women are scrubbing their 
brass pots and pans with dirt and 
sand, or washing their own gay 
clothes, whilst the men are engaged 
in more personal ablutions, removing 
the oil from their bodies or the 
dust from their feet. A Brahmin is 
putting up his prayers and muttering 
Sanscrit mantras, which he does not 
understand, before a small temple 
with conical roof. Through the dirty 
green surface a water snake is wrig- 
gling his way; some rats are out 
foraging; a bald- headed adjutant- 
bird, balancing on one leg, mounts 
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guard over the lizards basking on the 
shelving bank; the heron hnd the 
kingfisher add their share of life to 
the strange scene. Women and girls, 
with noiseless steps but loud chatter- 
ing tongues, pass to and fro from the 
tank to the village, bearing on their 
heads water-pots of all sizes and 
shapes. When one remembers that 
the village water supply is entirely 
dependent on this general bathing- 
place, where mud and water mix in about 
equal proportions, the frequent pre- 
sence of the cholera is not surprising. 

The huts of the village, amounting to 
perhaps two hundred little homesteads, 
stretch in irregular lines on either 
side of the high road without any 
topographical justification, and are 
separated from each other by _ ill- 
defined muddy tracks, or hedges 
of prickly pear, which are but feeble 
defences against the wild beasts of 
the jungle. Very rough structures 
are these huts. The peaked roof is 
wrought of interlaced logs and 
branches, thatched either with straw 
or palm leaves, or covered with ruddy 
clay tiles. The walls are mostly of 
caked mud or matting, but here and 
there one sees a stronger support of 
stone or brick. They rarely stand 
more than eight feet high, and the 
eaves of the projecting roofs form a 
verandah on all sides. The floor is 
either of the bare earth, or concrete 
called chunam; a wooden floor would 
be more expensive, less durable, and be, 
moreover, a too convenient harbourage 
for insects. One hut is in process of 
building. Bamboos, full of knots, and 
brambles are being reared to form an 
unsubstantial roof—a frail defence 
against the deluges of rain, the tor- 
nadoes of wind, and other formidable 
operations of tropical nature. Women 
in a circle, with light wooden rammers, 
are laying down the concrete floor, 
and lightening their labours with the 
nasal strains of some country song. 
A white bullock stalks gravely round 
and round, crushing mortar in a 
primitive press with a pre-adamite 
cylindrical roller. 


All the huts are one storied, ‘and 
they are as squalid and untenantable 
as the shanties and cabins of the Irish 
poor. The roofs are strewn about 
with baskets, damaged hen-coops, and 
cotton cloths fifteen to twenty feet 
long. Tufts of weed and coarse grass 
and spiky brambles grow out of every 
available cranny in the thatch or in 
the tiles, but there are no lovely 
lichens or mosses as in the Emerald 
Isle. Here and there a rude attempt 
to decorate these dirty, ragged tene- 
ments appears to have been made, for 
grotesque figures in chalk and ver- 
milion are daubed on either side of 
the doors, and in several walls 
are whitewashed, with empty niches 
for idols and gods. A few have open 
holes, which do double duty as win- 
dows and chimneys. These apertures 
are barred and closed in the cold or 
rainy season with boards or shutters 
of country manufacture. Glass is ap- 
parently unknown in the village, and 
if it were known would probably be a 
luxury above the pockets of the vil- 
lagers; nor are windows necessary in 
a tropical country, except during the 
monsoon. Bolstéred up with sticks 
and stakes, the walls, of matting, mud, 
or stone, are so cracked and torn that 
one can see into the lives of the people 
within, and it is a marvel how the 
buildings continue to hold together. 
‘The inmates of each homestead herd 
in patriarchal fashion, and in a fashion, 
it may also be said, sadly irreconcilable 
with health. Each dismal, dirty abode 
contains, for furniture, a few stools, a 
native bed or two, a few brass vessels, 
and articles of dress worth perhaps 
ten to fifteen shillings, which do occa- 
sional duty as carpets. It will be 
centuries yet before the family ex- 
penses of the Hindu ryot come up to 
those of the English landed proprietor ! 
The sacred little shrub dedicated to 
Vishnu, sprouts from a blue and white 
pot in front of some of these family 
hives. 

About fifty of these huts constitute 
the village bazaar,.or market. One 
general dealer’s store succeeds that of 
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another. The shopkeeper squats amid 
his miscellaneous wares, cross-legged, 
like a big grasshopper, on the raised 
floor. Baskets of cane or bamboo, con- 
taining onions, millet, peas, seeds of 
all sorts, and the simple vegetable 
food of an Eastern people, are piled 
up in rows behind him. Strings of 
plantains hang in front of the stall, 
and of glutinous sweetmeats, in the 
form of wheels, elephants, elephant- 
headed gods, and a thousand more 
devices, which, with other lollipops, 
are consumed in large quantities by 
every man, woman, and child in the 
village. The display of fruit is limited 
to water-melons, jack-fruit, pummeloes, 
and plantains, and in front seeds are 
spread out to dry on gunny-bags. 
Unlike the town dealer, the rural 
shopkeeper does not decorate his store 
with gold and silver tissue paper, nor 
does he, even on holidays, hang yellow 
flowers on his dirty, treacherous, little 
scales. In a wooden bowl, or in his 
loin cloth, he keeps his stores of copper 
money—ill-shaped pice, and cowries 
or shell money—and in some secret 
cranny in the walls or floor of his hut 
he buries an occasional silver bit. 
Paper money rarely, if ever, finds its 
way to his till. 

From the huts a stream of animal 
life finds its way into the road. Skinny 
fowls peck here and there in the refuse 
heaps, greedily gobbling up an un- 
savoury variety of quaintly-flavoured 
food, which renders them uneatable to 
Europeans. Cattle saunter out from 
the unveutilated cowsheds of matting. 
Long-haired mangey curs, black and 
white and spotted, yelp around the 
miserable buffaloes on their way to 
the arid deserts which represent their 
pastures. Nota cat is to be seen in 
the village, but goats innumerable. 
A seedy-looking parrot, moulting in a 
tumble-down wooden cage, and a 
monkey, represent the village pets. 
Hogs and pigs are as conspicuous by 
their absence as butchers’ shops. Little 
naked urchins, their heads shaved ac- 
cording to the rules of caste, and their 
eyes blackened with kohl, wearing 


charms round neck and loins, seamper 
after their mothers, or hug them as 
they straddle across their hips like 
little black apes. Cakes of cowdung, 
used for fuel, are drying in the sun- 
light by the roadside, or against the 
walls. It is one of the chief occupa- 
tions of the Indian villager’s wife to 
make the cowdung into cakes, and she 
may be seen at every hour of the day 
gathering the precious ordure for the 
family hearth into wicker-work 
baskets. 

The male population are but scantily 
clothed. Round the loins they wear a 
cloth, which leaves their thin legs bare. 
Each man wears the turban, a dirty 
sheet coiled negligently round the head. 
The prevalent taste appears to incline 
to white, but red and blue turbans are 
also seen. Rough sandals, or shoes 
studded with brass-headed nails, and 
turned up at the toes, protect the black 
feet from the baking heat of the earth. 
Few foreheads are marked with the 
caste-mark, but some of the cultivators 
wear dirty little Brahminical threads, 
and charms are tied round most necks. 
When on a journey they carry rough 
country blankets, or cumblies, striped 
in black and white, which, when worn 
over the head and body, protect them 
from the chill dews of night. For self- 
defence some of them use stout sticks, 
which they are very expert in wielding 
like quarter staves; but one never 
sees here the queer old swords and 
cutlasses that the peasantry carry in 
some parts of Hindoostan. 

The females drape themselves in a 
very graceful manner in one long 
cotton cloth, with decorated borders, 
which, after being wound round the 
loins, so as to leave the legs uncovered 
half way up to the thigh, is thrown 
over the back and head, and brought 
down over the face as a sort of veil. 
A short-sleeved bodice falling to the 
waist is worn under this cloth. Ban- 
gles of glass and shell glitter on the 
bare arms, and a few girls wear rings 
in their noses and on their toes. These 
ornaments are of the commonest mate- 
rial—glass, brass, or tinsel paper—and 
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their clothes are purchased from the 
itinerant Mohammedan hawkers, who 
carry their whole stock-in-trade, of 
cotton prints and gaudy chintzes and 
handkerchiefs, under theirarms. The 
hair of both women and girls is worn 
in the same fashion, parted in the 
centre and tied at the nape of the neck 
in a neat little plait. Cocoa-nut oil is 
plentifully applied to keep the dark 
tresses glossy and smooth, and on holi- 
days a wreath of yellow flowers, or a 
brass ornament, is added. The village 
tank is the great gossiping place ; but 
their hours for unrestrained gossip are 
not many. To their lot fall all 
the domestic duties, and throughout 
the day they are to be seen winnowing 
corn, grinding grain, husking rice with 
pestle and mortar, or turning the 
handmill. They appear to be exces- 
sively fond of their children, and are 
certainly models of industry. Do- 
mestic drudges, beasts of burden, 
agricultural labourers, exposed to all 
the inclemency of the seasons, none of 
them have any pretensions to beauty. 
They are an ugly, but gentle race. 
Their carriage, however, is perfect, and 
they stride along straight as arrows— 
a habit no doubt due to the constant 
balancing of burdens on the head. 

The amusements of the village are 
simple. The favourite game of the 
boys is a kind of prisoner’s base. 
Birds’ nesting enters not into their 
pastimes, nor have the mysteries of 
cricket yet penetrated into this dis- 
trict. The men lounge on their veran- 
dahs, smoking the family hubble- 
bubble filled with bhang prepared 
from the stalks and leaves of the 
hemp plant, or indulging in desultory 
conversation as soporific as the social 
atmosphere of the Neapolitan lazza- 
rone. The village public-house—a 
squalid structure with a corrugated 
iron roof, a table laden with country 
liquors, and a dirty little flag by way 
of signboard—offers its solace to a few 
convivial spirits. In the main road, 
perhaps, a juggler is showing off the 
tricks of his monkeys and cobras to a 
crowd squatting before him in the 


shape of a half moon. He beats on a 
small drum with his fingers, or blows 
through a little pipe of reeds, till he 
has got his audience together, and 
then proceeds to make mango trees 
grow, to spit fire, or having hidden a 
boy in a basket, rams his old anti- 
quated scimitar through the wicker- 
work, to the intense delight of the 
overgrown children jabbering round 
him. Naked urchins make mud pat- 
ties in the thoroughfares ; boys try to 
float their tiny paper kites in the hot 
motionless air; girls swing little 
babies to sleep; wives fan their 
slumbering lords. The noise of tom- 
toms and cattle bells never ceases. 
All, young and old, male and female, 
chew pan as a sailor chews his quid ; 
the said pan having the reputation 
of an astringent and a great strength- 
ener of the gums, but most certainly 
discolouring the teeth very sadly. 

A dreary sing-song proclaims the 
whereabouts of the village school. 
Outside, in the elevated courtyard, 
the scholars are learning their les- 
sons, scrawling on the dust, on palm- 
leaves, or on broken pieces of slate, 
or in line repeating their tasks. The 
dominie, a Brahmin, naked to the 
waist, a little black tuft of hair bob- 
bing on his shaven crown, walks up 
and down inspecting his pupils as they 
whine out arithmetical puzzles. The 
primers are all in the vernacular, for 
English is not taught here; and as 
female education is still an unfelt want 
in the village, women grow, live, and 
die here in Cimmerian ignorance. The 
master is paid by small gratuities of 
coarse grain, oil, or cloth. 

The village boasts of only one small 
temple. Peeping in at the dusky door 
one sees behind an iron grating a tiny 
clay god, with the head of an elephant 
and two pairs of arms. This is the 
god Ganesh. His tiara is of tinsel 
paper, and a little doll’s frock of crim- 
son silk hangs over his protuberant 
belly—an even more contemptible 
little image than the waxen bambino 
of poor Italian hamlets. Chaplets of 
yellow jasmine and other flowers, and 
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small offerings of rice, are decaying in 
front of the shrine. Outside, a kind 
of obelisk, studded with rows of nails, 
serves to support coloured glasses, 
which are filled with cocoa-nut oil 
on holidays, and over this spread the 
branches of a mango tree, planted by 
some superstitious villager with a 
view to a comfortable berth in the 
next world. 

On the outskirts of the village tiny 
shrines of mortar and brick, in shape 
not unlike a dog’s kennel, line either 
side of the way, each containing a 
rude stone, carved with the image of 
a god or goddess, and painted a bright 
red. At the lower end, numerous 
little white figures of elephants 
are ranged on an earthen platform. 
These are objects of worship to the 
rural population ; but what is not an 
object of worship tothem? Evidently 
the trees are, for several of the ban- 
yans are gay with streamers of coloured 
rag. Jungle spirits, river spirits, can- 
nibal spirits, ghosts, and goblins—all 
have a place in their creed. They 
believe in witchcraft, magic, astrology, 
and the exorcism of devils from the 
bodies of possessed persons. A blight 
is brought about by the killing of 
cows, or the eating of beef ; and the 
irremediable sterility of the soil is 
still ascribed to the operations of the 
officers of the survey some three-score 
years ago! 

The lean, slouching, ungainly village 
bullocks must be first cousins to 
Pharaoh’s lean kine. Dull-eyed, feeble, 
compact only of skin and bone, brutally 
treated, they look, and surely must 
be, the very embodiment of animal 
misery. Superstition, which forbids 
their slaughter, makes no provision 
for kind treatment, and the peasantry 
maintain that it is cheaper to work 
them to death than to buy new bullocks 
in order to tend the old more carefully. 
Their beef is naturally quite tasteless. 
From the jungles these poor brutes 
procure just enough food to keep 
themselves alive. What a contrast 
they form to the fine lazy Brahminical 
bull with its large meek eyes, soft 
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dove-coloured skin, and lusty hump on 
the back; or to the. prize cattle now 
and again paraded at local exhibitions. 

Buffaloes are kept for milk, and for 
ploughing the marshy lands. The 
sheep are as hairy as the goats. The 
ponies are hardy, active, and vicious ; 
and as often as not ridden bare- 
backed. The community also possess a 
small breed of little donkeys—animals 
which a London costermonger would 
spurn, and gifted with a dislocat- 
ing roughness of action which no lan- 
guage can describe to such as have 
never felt it. 

No railway comes near the place, 
but there is a constant stream of road- 
traffic. Bullock-cart after bullock- 
cart goes by both day and night, each 
lumbering shapeless vehicle drawn by 
two oxen, for cart horses may be said 
to have no existence in India. These 
carts are sometimes covered in with a 
sort of hood of matting, and under 
this improvised shelter reposes the 
carter’s wife and his children, a little 
knot of black faces and black arms. 
For the sake of society, and by way 
of mutual protection, the carters 
travel in bands averaging from a 
dozen to twenty, halting at nightfall 
and forming a regular encampment by 
the roadside. The draught-bullocks are 
white or dun in colour, with large 
dewlaps and big humps. Sometimes 
they are made gay with rude necklaces 
and tassels of scarlet wool, and nearly 
all are decorated with brass bobs and 
bells. If they happen to be docile 
Jehu speaks to them in the most 
endearing terms; but should they 
prove intractable he indulges in a 
flood of vituperation in which his 
native tongue is peculiarly rich. Every 
ungreased wheel seems to have its own 
peculiar squeak, and the poor beasts 
sway from side to side as they strive 
to make the hard yoke easier to their 
necks. 

The agricultural implements might 
throw light on the primitive agricul- 
ture of the Aryans. The small native 
plough is carried afield by the peasant 
on his shoulders, and he uses the trees 
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to store up hay in untidy ricks. Irri- 
gation by watercourse or well is 
unknown, and the villagers depend 
solely on the rainfall for the fertility 
of their fields. The lever and bucket 
so familiar to travellers in Egypt, the 
revolving water-wheel in shape like 
the paddles of a steamboat or the 
treadmill, are never seen, nor bullocks 
lifting water in leathern skins, The 
fields, irregular and capricious in shape, 
of black or deep brown earth, are 
sown with barley, jowaree, millet, and 
ragi. The cocoa-nut trees yield oil, 
their husks make serviceable ropes, 
their leaves are used as thatch, the 
wood serves for rafters of a small 
span, and the juice yields toddy. Bulks 
or raised ridges, irregular and hard as 
iron, divide field from field, and paths 
seldom traversable by wheels lead to 
and from the village to the irreclaim- 
able jungle. The high road is the 
only metalled road in the district, and 
no where could one find a market or 
ornamental garden, Platforms raised 
in the centre of the fields are used as 
observatories, from whence cultivators 
armed with slings scare off the birds 
from the ripening grains. 

The chief village functionary is pro- 
bably the schoolmaster, who to his 
pedagogic duties adds those of priest 
and physician. After him comes the 
patel or headman, the mouthpiece and 
representative of the hereditary culti- 
vators, of the tenants at will, and of 
the tenants by occupancy. To his 
kulkarni or clerk is committed the 
drawing up of the village deeds— 
documents written on execrable paper, 
commencing with the name of the 
goddess of wealth, and terminating 
with the bangle marks, or other 
pictorial attestations of the illiterate 
villagers. He keeps the rural rent roll, 
the accounts of every estate, a classi- 
fication of the different soils, and of 
the rights and interest in them of the 
peasants—a record which effectually 
checks promiscuous squatting. The 


village smith, seated before his shanty, 
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his primitive bellows by his side, 
hammers away at bands of iron im- 
ported with piece goods. Justice is 
administered by the village panchayat 
or counsel, and its decrees are enforced 
by expulsion from caste. The mar- 
warree, or native money-lender, officiates 
as the village capitalist. This worthy 
crouches on the floor of his hut like a 
beast of prey with the face of a 
hawk ; and once in his debt, lucky is 
the cultivator who can ever call him- 
self again a free man. To them he 
makes advances on grain which are 
often repaid in kind on the threshing 
floor of the village. He has his wife 
here, a buxom dame, who struts about 
in her petticoats of amber and crimson 
like a peacock—the only woman in the 
village who veils her face whenever 
she goes abroad, and gifted with a 
tongue shrill enough to make itself 
heard from one end of the village to 
the other. The barber is the wag of 
the community, his wife its midwife ; 
and the schoolmaster casts horoscopes 
and tells fortunes. 

At noon the village enjoys a siesta, 
and at night during the sultry season 
the majority of the villagers sleep 
outside their huts on each side of the 
road, on the native bed, or charpoy, a 
web of netting stretched on four short 
legs. Dogs mount guard over the 
cattle, and here and there figures 
clothed in white glide noiselessly by 
like sheeted ghosts. Through the in- 
terstices of each hut glimmers a 
tiny light. The cricket chants in the 
grass, and maybe a panther, or even 
a tiger, slinks down to drink at the 
tank, and carry off, if luck favour 
him, some unfortunate cow. Jackals 
are prowling up and down for stray 
fowls, and overhead the owls and flying 
foxes hooting in the trees. Mean- 
while the rising moon is touching 
rock and valley with inexpressible 
tenderness, and the mystic voice of 
nature begins to whisper of things 
unseen, 








